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An YOU A DOUBTER? If so, you may be one of 
the most useful people we could know. The reason 
is simple. We have some evidence that we want a 
fair judge to examine. 

Everyone has seen cases where valid evidence 
was ignored, simply because those who presented 
it were already biased in favor of it. For instance, 
in campus politics, if the Signa Phi Nothings seem 
to be pushing a certain candidate, one of the first 
remarks to be heard is, “Of course they’re in favor 
of George. He’s one of their men.” 

Many important issues in life are not given fair 
consideration by outside observers today. That is 
because those who are in favor of the issues are 
usually the ones who consider evidence about them. 
Such evidence doesn’t have to be very convincing 
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If you are not gullible 


or overly emotional, 


but will weigh facts as an impartial observer 
—here is some evidence which 


Marvin Burnham suggests that you examine 


because obviously those who are in favor of the 
issue want to believe the evidence. If an uncon- 
vinced or an opposed person were to examine the 
facts and become convinced they were true, that 
would be good evidence for believing them. 

Will you, as an impartial observer, examine some 
often ignored issues for us? 

Since you can see that the testimony of a reluc- 
tant witness is good evidence, here are some things 
that reluctant witnesses said a long time ago about 
Jesus Christ. In John’s report of the life of Jesus 
Christ, this incident is recorded. “The chief priests 
and Pharisees sent officers to arrest him [Jesus]. 
The officers went back to the chief priests and 
Pharisees, who said to them, ‘Why did you not 
bring him?’ The officers answered, ‘No man ever 











spoke like this man.’””' Obviously the officers were 
not on the side of Jesus Christ when they went out. 
Their mission was to arrest him. They returned 
giving reluctant but convinced witness to the fact 
that Jesus’ speaking was so powerful and thought- 
provoking as to make them forget their mission. 


Another case is recorded when Jesus was talking 
with a Samaritan woman of loose morals. She was 
amazed that he would talk to a Samaritan woman, 
just as anyone would have been, because the Jews 
had nothing to do with Samaritans. During the 
course of the conversation, Jesus told the woman 
that he was the Messiah. That is, the man people 
were expecting to come and to tell them the true 
way to God. The woman was so excited about this 
news that she ran in to town and told others about 
it. A large crowd went out to see him. The New 
Testament says, “Many Samaritans believed in him 
because of the woman’s testimony, ‘He told me all 
that I ever did.” So when the Samaritans came to 
him, they asked him to stay with them; and he 
stayed there two days. And many more believed 
because of his word.”® Those who believed the 
woman went out to see him. Those who remained 
in town did not believe or did not want to believe. 
Yet, many who hadn’t even bothered to go out to 
see him believed because of his word. 


The men least likely to be stirred by emotion, 
or by witnessing death, were Roman officers. They 
were accustomed to riots and bloodshed. They 
hated the Jews and were hated by the Jews. Yet a 
Roman officer gave this witness about Jesus Christ 
when he saw Jesus die: “And when the centurion, 
which stood over against him, saw that he so cried 
out, and gave up the ghost, he said, “Truly, this 
man was the Son of God.’ 

A man who could hardly be said to be favorably 
disposed toward Jesus was Judas, the traitor who 
betrayed Jesus. After Jesus was taken and impris- 
oned, Judas returned the money he had been given 
for his traitorous act and said, “I have sinned and 
betrayed innocent blood.’ 

Thomas was another important witness, a reluc- 
tant witness to the resurrection of Jesus Christ. He 
became the original “doubting Thomas” because of 
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it. When the other disciples told him Jesus was 
risen from the dead Thomas replied, “Unless I see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and place my 
finger in the mark of the nails, and place my 
hand in his side, I will not believe . . . Then he 
[Jesus] said to Thomas, ‘Put your finger here, and 
see my hands; and put out your hand, and place it 
in my side; do not be faithless, but believing,’ 
Thomas answered him, ‘My Lord and my God.’” 


Later on, the Jews were very opposed to the 
Christians and set out to capture and imprison 
them. In those days, they had a man with whom 
they were very pleased. He was a zealous “Chris- 
tian-hunter.” In fact, he was so good at it that 
they gave him a special commission to go out and 
hunt Christians, to put them in jail and persecute 
them. While he was on such a mission, he met 
Jesus Christ. 


Think of the surprise it must have been to the 
Jews when they welcomed their champion Chris- 
tian-hater and gathered eagerly to listen to him. 
Instead of bitterly denouncing Jesus Christ as they 
expected, “. . . in the synagogues immediately he 
proclaimed Jesus saying, ‘He is the Son of God 
And all who heard him were amazed, and said, ‘Is 
not this the man who has made havoc in Jerusalem 
of those who called on this name? And he has 
come here for this purpose to bring them bound 
before the chief priests.’ But Saul [also known as 
Paul] increased all the more in strength, and con- 
founded the Jews who lived in Damascus, by prov- 
ing that Jesus was the Christ.’ 


Some men gave their testimony to the power of 
the Christian message, even though they didn’t be- 
lieve it at all. The Apostle Paul had been telling 
the people at Thessalonica that it was necessary for 
their expected Messiah to suffer and to rise from 
the dead, and was saying, “This Jesus whom I pro- 
claim to you, is the Christ [or Messiah].””? The Jews 
were very jealous of them and stirred up a riot. 
“And when they could not find them, they dragged 
Jason and some of the brethren before the city 
authorities, crying, ‘These men who have turned 
the world upside down have come here also, and 
Jason has received them.’ ”* 
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Even in recent years we have had reluctant wit- 
nesses to Jesus Christ. One such person was the 
historian Lecky who said, “The character of Jesus 
has not only been the highest pattern of virtue, but 
the strongest incentive to its practice, and has ex- 
erted so deep an influence, that it may be truly 
said, that the simple record of three short years of 
active life has done more to regenerate and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of philosophers, 
and all the exhortations of moralists.”® 

An ex-communist had apparently been convinced 
the hard way that the real solution to world prob- 
lems today is to be found in the original teaching 
of Jesus Christ, for he said, “I consider that on 
account of its compromises Christianity is bank- 
rupt. I have written, and I believe firmly, that if 
Christianity had really prevailed and if it had 
really fulfilled the teaching of Christ, there would 
today be no question of communism—there would 
indeed be no social problem at all.””?° 

These are only a few of the many facts pre- 
sented by people whose opinion was not biased in 
favor of Jesus Christ. Many of them would have 
been pleased with the opposite sort of conclusion 
before they took a good look at the evidence. Even 
though we shall not take time to see what many 
others said,!! here are the conclusions of the ones 
we have examined: “No man ever spoke like this 
man”; “Many more believed because of his word”; 
“Truly this man was the Son of God”; “I have shed 
innocent blood”; “My Lord and my God”; “He is 
the Son of God”; “Saul confounded the Jews by 
proving that Jesus was the Christ”; “These men 
who have turned the world upside down have come 
here.” 


Every conclusion would lead us to believe that 
Jesus Christ is a person too important to ignore. 
When we look at His claims we are even more 
convinced that we can’t “just forget the whole 
thing.” He claimed to be God. He claimed that 
He had come for the purpose of giving His life a 
ransom for many.'? Several of the doubters we 
have examined found these claims to be true. 


If Jesus Christ is God, it’s very important to 
all of us because it means that we can know with 
certainty that we know God. We can know if 
there is a way for man to come to God, because 
certainly we could find no better authority than 
God Himself on the matter. And, of course, we 
can know whether we even want to know God be- 
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PROFESSOR JOHN BAILLIE 


Many men of our time are in the position that, 
while they do believe in God in the bottom of 
their hearts, they cannot think how to answer the 
arguments which certain prevailing philosophies 
direct against His reality, and thus they are led 
to doubt Him “with the tops of their minds.” It 
is true, as Francis Bacon held, that a little phil- 
osophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism. 


cause we will be looking God over as we consider 
this Person. 

God Himself has invited doubters to examine 
Jesus Christ. Could it be that those who openly 
consider Jesus Christ are soon no longer doubters? 
Perhaps in reading about this bit of evidence 
which came from unbiased witness, you have 
become interested in knowing more about Jesus 
Christ.'8 

We shall always need doubters such as those at 
Berea in the early days. “Now these Jews were 
more noble than those in Thessalonica, for they 
received the word with all eagerness, examining 
the Scriptures daily to see if these things were so. 
Many of them therefore believed.”'* Will you be 
a doubter such as those at Berea and search the 
Scriptures to see if these things are so? END 
1 John 7:32, 45. 

2 John 4:39-41, 
3 Matthew 27:54 or Mark 15:39, 
4 Matthew 27:4. 
5 John 20:25, 27, 28. 
6 Acts 9:20-22. 
7 Acts 17:3. 
8 Acts 17:6. 
9W. E. H. Lecky, History of European Morals, p. 88. 
10 Andre Gide, The God That Failed, p. 170. 
11 A few other reluctant witnesses are: 
Pilate the judge (John 19:6); the jealous religious lead- 


ers (John 11:46-48); Jesus’ enemies (John 12:19); a 
religious authority and teacher (Acts 5:33-39). 


12 Notice Mark 2:1-11; Mark 10:45; Mark 14:53-64. 


13 Below is a list of books and booklets to help you with 
further investigation of Jesus Christ. These are avail- 
able through Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 1444 
N. Astor, Chicago 10 or 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5. 
Is Christianity Credible? (5¢). 

Did Christ Die in Vain? (5¢). 
Becoming a Christian (5¢). 
The Death of Christ ($3.00). 
Why the Cross? ($2.50). 

Why Believe? ($1.00). 
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A CHINESE INN was never an attractive lodgment 
for an Englishman. But he was at least cour- 
teously received and given the best available ac- 
commodation. There were not likely to be any 
single-bedded rooms but, in deference to the well- 
known idiosyncracies of Englishmen, the proprietor 
usually contrived to allot him a separate apartment. 
If, however, the needs of others made that difficult, 
the “foreign guest” did not object to having a 
Chinese “stablemate.” Memories (delightful and 
otherwise) prompt me sometimes to give a des- 
criptive account of “Men I have slept with.” Here 
one instance must suffice. 


MY STABLEMATE 

My companion on that journey was a Chinese 
colleague, a preacher like myself, in age my senior 
but my junior in the Service. It was our first 
preaching tour together, and neither of us had yet 
surmounted those barriers of restraint which exist 
between East and West and which tend to persist 
even after years of mutual acquaintance. I know 
no better solvent than a few weeks’ traveling to- 
gether, sharing the varying fortunes of the road. 
More still may be learned of each other when cir- 
cumstances necessitate sharing a sleeping-room. 
Conventional restraints are loosened as day gat- 
ments are laid aside. 


THE BEDCHAMBER 

It had been a rather tiring day. We had tramped 
over miles of stony road, preached several times, 
talked to innumerable people on the way, and dark- 
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ness had fallen ere we reached the inn. The house 
was nearly full, but we were fortunate in being 
offered a room for the two of us. It contained two 
beds a few feet apart, two wooden chairs, a small 
square table and a tiny oil lamp. 

After the evening meal | retired early, leaving 
my companion talking in the common room. The 
dim light of the little lamp sufficed for me to see to 
spread my bedding to my satisfaction, fold up my 
day garments and put them on a chair, place hat, 
gloves, spectacles and shaving mirror in order on 
my side of the table, and then creep under the 
mosquito netting. 

THE PANTOMIME 

Travelers acquire the habit of combining sound 
sleep with alertness to any significant sound or 
movement. Perhaps I had been asleep for an hour 
or more when the gentle creaking of the door told 
me that my colleague had come in to bed. The 
house was now quiet and he was considerate enough 
to move softly. I could see him through the mesh 
of the curtain, for he had turned up the light. He 
came near to my bedside, peered at me and whis- 
pered my name—but I did not reply. I did not 
want to start talking, so thought it better to let him 
think I was asleep. Having divested himself of his 
long gown, he found a place to hang it behind the 
door. Then he took off his girdle (the broad belt 
in which the Chinese carry their money and valu- 
ables) and carefully laid it on the table. My spec- 
tacles lay there. He took them up to examine their 
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structure, then put them on his nose! Holding up 
my little shaving mirror to the light, he looked at 
himself thus decorated, and smiled. Then his eye 
fell on my hat. He paused and looked toward me— 
obviously it was a temptation! 


Perhaps I ought to have coughed or sighed to 
check him, but I was too interested to think of that. 


The hat came down to his ears and touched the 
spectacles. For that misfit he had a remedy at hand. 
Those were the days of the “pigtail,” and his queue 
was quickly wound round his head. The hat now 
rode on the top, rather insecurely as he bent to 
look in the glass again. Now he smiled a broader 
smile and took my gloves. Chinese did not seem to 
have thought of gloves for themselves, and were 
very curious about ours. His hands were thinner 
than mine, so there was no difficulty in drawing 
them on. Across the back of the chair hung my 
jacket. Looking toward me he paused again, but 
my stillness encouraged him. He lifted the jacket, 
put his arm through the sleeves, turned up the col- 
lar, fumbled with the buttons and got them done 
up. My waistcoat lay on top of the folded pile. He 
put it on over the jacket—not a funny thing for 
him to do (Chinese then wore a short, close-fitting 
waistcoat over the blue gown), but it looked very 
funny to me. I began to feel concerned as to how 
far he would go, for my underwear lay next on the 
pile. He took up the trousers and held them in 
front of his body, then scrutinized the braces and 
buttons, but shook his head and folded them up 
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again. After one last look in the glass, he replaced 
each article carefully as he had found it, and sighed 
a sigh of relief. 

I would not have missed the little pantomime; 
it was as amusing to me as to him; but a more 
serious sequel was to follow. 

THE REVELATION 

The long day in the open air had not made my 
companion sleepy. He was in no hurry for bed. 
Half undressed, he sat down on his chair and looked 
intently towards me, as though contemplating some- 
thing more to do. He sat there for a long, long 
time, and I began to doze. Suddenly he rose and 
quietly uttered a word of two syllables—Tao-kao 
(prayer). Then kneeling by his bedside, in a voice 
scarcely more than a whisper, he spoke in the Un- 
seen Presence. “Most High, Most Majestic” — 
(these are our equivalents of the Chinese adjectives 
used before the word for “God”—which in Chinese 
is “Supreme Ruler”)—but the word for God did 
not follow. Instead, I heard the most homely, 
colloquial one for “Father.” Of course, all Chinese 
Christians learn to call God Father, but the word 
they are taught to use is a classical one which (al- 
though understood by all) is not the one heard in 
domestic life. There they say “Attia,” the equiva- 
lent of our “Dadda,” excepting that it is not con- 
fined to childhood. Grown up sons and daughters 
use it always in the family. Until then I had not 
heard “Attia” in prayer as addressed to God, and 
it surprised me. This was not the term this man 
used in his public prayers, but here, as he knelt 
at his bedside, it was perfectly reverent and nat- 
ural. It was the keynote of all that followed. This 
was not formal, petitionary prayer; it was more 
like a confidential talk with someone very near, 
and on terms of complete understanding. 

If the opening words surprised me, what fol- 
lowed truly startled me. My Chinese colleague went 
on to tell his Father all that he felt about me!—“the 
beloved foreign pastor here asleep.” At those words 
all sleepiness left me—I wanted to hear every word. 
We often re-echo Robert Burns’ quaint longing “to 
see ourselves as others see us.” Here I was seeing 
myself as another saw me, in the light of God! 
UNDERSTANDING PRAYER 

I had not imagined that he knew so much about 
me, and cared so much. He now thoughtfully and 
tenderly touched upon all sorts of things—such as 
my home in England, my aged parents, my brother, 
sisters, loved ones left so far and for so long, “for 
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the sake of us unworthy Chinese people”; my 
Christian heritage, knowledge of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, training in the church and ordination; my 
studies in the Chinese language and literature—all 
these were mentioned in genuine appreciation, not 
the artificial politeness we know so well in ordinary 
Chinese conversation. The words were sober and 
discreet, some of them were sorrowful:—‘The for- 
eign pastor is clever; alas! he is too clever; alas! 
he himself thinks that he is clever.” 

Some strange things were said about my preach- 
ing—it was good and had sometimes moved him to 
glad thanksgiving, or to penitence and tears; but 
alas! I had often almost spoiled it by my fondness 
for introducing learned classical quotations! Those 
are but a few of the many fragments of his 
“prayer” which have lingered in my mind. There 
was nothing censorious in his tone, it was respect: 
ful and appreciative, but it was as if he was dis- 
satisfied, and wanted something more for me. I can 
smile now at some of the remembered details, but 
I was not smiling as I listened to them from behind 
the curtain—they were so true that they stung. “He 
works very hard for all of us Chinese people, he 
will wear himself out, but alas! he has little time 
for us each.” Those words still sting! 

He went on and on, not hurrying, not faltering, 
holding me up to the Light. Only toward the end 
his thoughts turned to himself, and then it was 
chiefly to confess his sins. The events of the day 
were reviewed; wrong things he had said and done. 
He humbly acknowledged his latest sin— the lib- 
erty he had taken with my clothes—and begged the 
forgiveness of his Father. Then he prayed “May 
the beloved foreign pastor’s mantle be really worn 
by me (he was thinking of Elisha and Elijah’s 
mantle, for he added) and let a double portion of 
the Holy Spirit be upon me.” How glad I was he 
did not say “the foreign pastor’s spirit!” 
EPILOGUE 

Early on the morrow we were again on the road 
together. I had resolved that he should never know 
what I had seen and heard that night — and he 
never did—but somehow there was a change in our 
relationship. Involuntarily my attitude toward him 
was different. I could no longer think of him as 
“my assistant, not yet ordained”—I knew him to 
be a friend at Court, an advocate with the Father, 
a minister of God to me. END 


(Reprinted by permission from the Australian 
Inter-Varsity.) 
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INDIAS 
KUMBH 


MELA 


BY WINIFRED HARDEMAN 


URING January and February each year, 

hundreds of thousands, even millions 

of devout pilgrims come to dip in the sacred 
Sangam at Allahabad, India. 

Hindus consider the Sangam (confluence 
of three rivers: Ganga, Jumna and the “in- 
visible” Saraswati) the earthly door to sal- 
vation. According to Hindu belief, sins are 
destroyed by bathing and worshiping, merits 
are gained through drinking the sacred waters, 
and immortality is assured for those who die 
on the river banks. 

Although melas are held in various places, 
the kumbh mela (rimes with gloom gala) at 
the Sangam is the most famous and draws 
the greatest number of pilgrims. The 1954 
kumbh mela (illustrated here) was consid- 
ered the holiest of the century because of 
the positions of the sun, moon and Jupiter. 
Without doubt it was the largest religious 
gathering in the world. 





LABORATE preparations were made for the pil- 
E grims who came, most of them on foot, from 
Kashmir at the north to Cape Comorin at India’s 
southern tip. Special pontoon bridges were erected 
across the swift-flowing Ganges, new roads were 
constructed, electricity and sanitary facilities were 
installed on the river’s edge. Thousands of bags of 
sand on the slippery and treacherous quicksand 
made the shore suitable for worshiping. A village 
covering a thousand acres sprang up overnight. 

Pilgrims represented a cross section of India’s 
culture and economy as beggars rubbed shoulders 
with government employees and the wealthy. 

Early in the morning on each bathing day (de- 
termined by astronomical calculations) the sadhus 
(holy men) paraded, waving their banners of 
saffron and red, blowing bugles and beating drums. 
Decorated elephants, camels and palanquines 
joined the procession. Soon the main Sangam area 
became a sea of heads as the pilgrims went into 
the chilly water. 

In past centuries human lives were offered at 
the kumbh mela, but today this is no longer con- 


A PROCESSION 
OF SADHUS OR 
HOLY MEN PRE- 
CEDED GANGES 
DAILY BATHING 


tinued. Instead the greatest offering is considered 
the offering of a portion of one’s body—hair, for 
instance. At the 1954 mela barbers did a thriving 
business and hair was carried away by the truckload. 

Ornaments, coins and grain were dropped into 
the begging bowls of countless beggars, squatted 
on the ground at every turn, for the next best 
sacrifice is considered to be one’s most prized 
possession. 

When the kumbh mela ended, hundreds of dead 
bodies remained at the Sangam—victims of epi- 
demics, fires, drowning and stampedes. Tremen- 
dous faith had led the pilgrims there at great cost 
(life savings were expended, suffering in travel 
was endured by the aged and infirm), but there 
was no look of peace and inner security on the 
faces of the departing Hindus. 

As onlookers, we who were Christian mission- 
aries wanted every pilgrim to hear our Lord’s 
message of salvation: “By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God; not of works lest any man should 
boast’ END 





OUR mee en's? 


BY MARGARET E. CROSSETT 


ef AM NOT ABLE to work to my fullest capacity 
here,” said a young Christian worker to me not 
long ago. “I want to go somewhere else where I 
can use all the talents and training God has given 
me.” 

How often in Christian work we feel that way. 
We spend years training for service and start out 
with the assurance that we are well equipped for 
the work we know that Lord has called us to do. 
Visions of souls being won for the Lord, crowded 
Bible classes where we teach people the Word of 
God, the church filled with eager listeners as we ex- 
pound the Scriptures, personal talks with those who 
have problems, resulting in victory over sin: all 
these fill our imagination. We go forth rejoicing 
that God has called us to His service, confident that 
He will use us. 

Then we reach our field of service. The response 
is not what we expected. People are hard to reach. 
They don’t attend the meetings as we hoped. Our 
carefully prepared Bible lessons reach few ears. 
Personal interviews where sin has been pointed out 
sometimes result not in victory over sin, but in 
personal enmity toward us. Fellow workers hinder 
our efforts through jealousy (and we may find our- 
selves hindering them). We have no choice but to 
live with someone who tries our patience, whose 
life and thought patterns are entirely different from 
our own. 

On the mission field we grow impatient over the 
long waits for visas or transportation before we 
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can reach our station. All these things bring out 
traits in us we never knew we possessed, or at least 
to an extent we never knew they could attain. 
Anger, impatience, disgust, a critical spirit, jeal- 
ousy of those having a wider ministry than ours, 
even hatred at times are apt to show their hideous 
heads where we thought there were only the fruits 
of the Spirit. 

“God is more interested in the worker than in 
the work,” I was told when I first arrived in China. 
In my experiences on the field I learned what that 
meant. Frustrated and thwarted on every side, I 
cried out to God, “Why hast Thou given me all this 
training and ability only to bring me to this place 
where there are so many hindrances that I can do 
very little?” 

Then the Lord showed me the sin of my own 
heart, the unloveliness of my spirit, my pride, my 
temper which kept me from being the worker He 
would have me be. He had put me in that place, not 
for the work that I could do, but for the work He 
could do in me. He taught me lessons in loving the 
unlovely, in patience, in humility, in self-control 
which I never could have learned in other circum- 
stances. The work I could do was little, but the 
work God did was great—His work in my life and 
heart. 

Moses in his youth, zealous for the cause of God, 
knowing that God had chosen him to be the de- 
liverer of His people, killed a man. God had to 


(Continued on page 12, column 2) 





LABORATE preparations were made for the pil- 
grims who came, most of them on foot, from 
Kashmir at the north to Cape Comorin at India’s 
southern tip. Special pontoon bridges were erected 
across the swift-flowing Ganges, new roads were 
constructed, electricity and sanitary facilities were 
installed on the river’s edge. Thousands of bags of 
sand on the slippery and treacherous quicksand 
made the shore suitable for worshiping. A village 
covering a thousand acres sprang up overnight. 
Pilgrims represented a cross section of India’s 
culture and economy as beggars rubbed shoulders 
with government employees and the wealthy. 
Early in the morning on each bathing day (de- 
termined by astronomical calculations) the sadhus 
(holy men) paraded, waving their banners of 
saffron and red, blowing bugles and beating drums. 
Decorated elephants, camels and palanquines 
joined the procession. Soon the main Sangam area 
became a sea of heads as the pilgrims went into 
the chilly water. 
In past centuries human lives were offered at 
the kKumbh mela, but today this is no longer con- 
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tinued. Instead the greatest offering is considered 
the offering of a portion of one’s body—hair, for 
instance. At the 1954 mela barbers did a thriving 
business and hair was carried away by the truckload. 

Ornaments, coins and grain were dropped into 
the begging bowls of countless beggars, squatted 
on the ground at every turn, for the next best 
sacrifice is considered to be one’s most prized 
possession. 

When the kumbh mela ended, hundreds of dead 
bodies remained at the Sangam—victims of epi- 
demics, fires, drowning and stampedes. Tremen- 
dous faith had led the pilgrims there at great cost 
(life savings were expended, suffering in travel 
was endured by the aged and infirm), but there 
was no look of peace and inner security on the 
faces of the departing Hindus. 

As onlookers, we who were Christian mission- 
aries wanted every pilgrim to hear our Lord’s 
message of salvation: “By grace are ye saved 
through faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the 
gift of God; not of works lest any man should 
boast?” END 





OUR mg eons? 


BY MARGARET E. CROSSETT 


“i AM NOT ABLE to work to my fullest capacity 
here,” said a young Christian worker to me not 
long ago. “I want to go somewhere else where I 
can use all the talents and training God has given 
me.” 

How often in Christian work we feel that way. 
We spend years training for service and start out 
with the assurance that we are well equipped for 
the work we know that Lord has called us to do. 
Visions of souls being won for the Lord, crowded 
Bible classes where we teach people the Word of 
God, the church filled with eager listeners as we ex- 
pound the Scriptures, personal talks with those who 
have problems, resulting in victory over sin: all 
these fill our imagination. We go forth rejoicing 
that God has called us to His service, confident that 
He will use us. 

Then we reach our field of service. The response 
is not what we expected. People are hard to reach. 
They don’t attend the meetings as we hoped. Our 
carefully prepared Bible lessons reach few ears. 
Personal interviews where sin has been pointed out 
sometimes result not in victory over sin, but in 
personal enmity toward us. Fellow workers hinder 
our efforts through jealousy (and we may find our- 
selves hindering them). We have no choice but to 
live with someone who tries our patience, whose 


life and thought patterns are entirely different from 
our own. 


On the mission field we grow impatient over the 
long waits for visas or transportation before we 
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can reach our station. All these things bring out 
traits in us we never knew we possessed, or at least 
to an extent we never knew they could attain. 
Anger, impatience, disgust, a critical spirit, jeal- 
ousy of those having a wider ministry than ours, 
even hatred at times are apt to show their hideous 
heads where we thought there were only the fruits 
of the Spirit. 

“God is more interested in the worker than in 
the work,” I was told when I first arrived in China. 
In my experiences on the field I learned what that 
meant. Frustrated and thwarted on every side, I 
cried out to God, “Why hast Thou given me all this 
training and ability only to bring me to this place 
where there are so many hindrances that I can do 
very little?” 

Then the Lord showed me the sin of my own 
heart, the unloveliness of my spirit, my pride, my 
temper which kept me from being the worker He 
would have me be. He had put me in that place, not 
for the work that I could do, but for the work He 
could do in me. He taught me lessons in loving the 
unlovely, in patience, in humility, in self-control 
which I never could have learned in other circum- 
stances. The work I could do was little, but the 
work God did was great—His work in my life and 
heart. 

Moses in his youth, zealous for the cause of God, 
knowing that God had chosen him to be the de- 
liverer of His people, killed a man. God had to 


(Continued on page 12, column 2) 





BY ETHEL WALLIS 


cass MONTHS AGO, as I began my twelfth year 
of missionary service among the Indian tribes of 
Mexico, I had a flare-up of perhaps the commonest 
ailment of Americans in foreign countries—amoe- 
bic dysentery. After a month of rest and modern 
medical treatment I was almost as good as new. 
But during the period when I was ill I received 
letters with varying degrees of comfort and advice 
from interested friends and relatives. 

One aunt, who has never fully approved of my 
being on the mission field, felt that now was the 
time to come home. I had served my term; too 
much sacrifice and hardship were involved; the in- 
telligence of Indians seems doubtful anyway; and 
do Indians really appreciate what you are doing 
for them? The solution: come back to the States, 
get a good teaching position, and live comfortably. 

As I read her leiter, I thought back to my sopho- 
more year at University of California at Los An- 
geles, when I was faced with (to me) a momentous 
decision. I had a passion to teach, and, encouraged 
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by the offer of a position from my high school 
principal, was pressing toward a degree and a 
teaching credential. My plans were unexpectedly 
interrupted by a direct challenge from the Lord, 
“Go ye.” Never had I expected a Bible command 
to become so peremptory, so uncomfortably per- 
sonal. God’s finger was pointed at me, and I could 
not escape. What should I answer? 

Like the first son of the certain man (Matthew 
21) who commanded his sons to go work in his 
vineyard, I had to reverse my decision. “He an- 
swered and said, | will not: but afterward he re- 
pented, and went.” The “I-will-not” period of my 
sophomore year sapped my joy, and cost me sleep- 
less nights. The joy of my salvation returned only 
when I repented, and it has increased since I went. 

But how about my cherished ambition to teach? | 

Today I live in a little Otomi Indian village in — 
Central Mexico, where two of us are cooperating | 
with local Mexican educators who are constantly ~ 
baffled by the confusion of tongues—a confusion ~ 





which makes teaching in Spanish almost completely 
ineffective in monolingual Indian communities. 
Children who speak only their mother tongue can- 
not understand the teacher who speaks only Span- 
ish. It is a double short-circuit of communication, 
a two-way tower of Babel. Wycliffe Bible Transla- 
tors, who specialize in learning and using the 
Indian tongue in secular and Bible education, per- 
form an acceptable service by acting as liaison 
oficers in such situations, with recognized success 
in several tribes of Mexico and other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 


Indian education presents a hundred times more 
challenge than any teaching position I know of in 


the States. In our area the teacher has almost 
nothing to start with—except poor, undernourished, 
monolingual Indian children who need everything, 
including a knowledge and demonstration of the 
love of God. Many Otomi children have never known 
what it means to eat a full meal of corn cakes, the 
basis of life in rural Mexico, as a result of the 


fourteen-year drought which plagues the region. 
Children who can be spared from such economically 
essential jobs as shepherding and firewood gather- 
ing often come to school only to sleep through the 
classes in a stupor, because their breakfast consisted 
of century-plant beer. 

The one-room schools have, measured by Ameri- 
can standards, no equipment. Several planks are 
perched on boxes or rocks for benches, or in the 
better schools there may be crude benches and 
desks. A worn cloth blackboard hangs at half-mast 
at the front of the dark, windowless room. Here 
and there are some dog-eared, backless primers. 
Some of the children have stubs of pencils and 
scraps of paper for writing, but since they must 
provide their own, not all can afford that precious 
equipment. The accoutrements which most teachers 
consider essential are lacking: maps, charts, large 
smooth blackboards, chalk, books. The Mexican 
government, with limited resources, has made and 
is making valiant efforts to improve such condi- 
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tions and tremendous strides forward have been 
made on many fronts, but there is still much to do. 

There is your challenge. As the teacher you must 
quietly supplement the system so that your school 
will make sense to those underprivileged Indian 
children, thus preparing the way of the Lord for 
them. The starting point for evangelism in a liter- 
ate society does not coincide with that in an Indian 
community. Here people have to be taught to read 
the message you can give them. And not only must 
you teach, but you must also write their text-books 
in a language they can understand. 

The work is obscure. Wycliffe Translator-teach- 
ers are not working to make the educational head- 
lines, nor to be cited for contributions to progres- 
sive education (although the Mexican government 
has been openly appreciative of the work). How- 
ever, they receive a unique compensation which can 
seldom, if ever, reward the efforts of the American 
or Canadian school teacher; that is, to span a 
linguistic-educational gulf which, left unbridged, 
means death to thousands upon thousands of 
stranded human souls for whom Christ died. It is 
their only means of escape; therefore the job is 
not optional, but imperative. 

I do not believe that the California educational 
system has been seriously crippled by my with- 
drawal from its ranks, because thousands were pre- 
pared for the same job. In my present situation 
there are two of us trying to supply a teaching need 
which by standards elsewhere would require hun- 
dreds of educational specialists. There is no dupli- 
cation or competition; there is plenty of room at 
the top—at the bottom and the sides, too. 


MOTIVATION FOR SERVICE 


I know of no salary, or position, or teaching op- 
portunity north of the Mexican border which | 
would exchange for my present post. The obvious 
need for obedience to the command to work in this 
vineyard is compensation enough, but the Master 
of the vineyard gives bonuses unequaled by any 
educational system I know of. Best of all, our 
pupils who learn the one essential lesson well shall 
inherit the joys of eternal life with their teachers! 

END 


OUR CAPACITY——OR GOD'S 
(Continued from page 9) 

teach him for forty years in the wilderness before 
he became the meekest of men. Only then did God 
use him to lead His people out of bondage. Then 
the work was not done in Moses’ strength, but 
through the mighty, miracle-working strength of 
God. And God received all the glory, not Moses. 

“How do you know God wants you to work to 
your fullest capacity?” was my reply to a young 
worker when she complained of frustration. ‘“Per- 
haps God has lessons to teach you. After you have 
learned them He will work through you to the 
fullest of His capacity, not yours.” 

“I am crucified with Christ” becomes a reality 
when we are in the school of God. Remember it is 
not the work we can do, but the work God can do 
in us and then through us that counts. God is the 
worker, and if He chooses to do His work in us 
rather than in the heathen about us, let us learn 
with meekness the lessons He has for us. Then we 
will see fruit, first in our own lives, later in the lives 
of others—the fruit of the Spirit of God. END 


It is easier to serve God without a vision, easier to work for God without a call, because then 
you are not bothered by what God requires; common sense is your guide, veneered over with 
Christian sentiment. You will be more prosperous and successful, more leisure-hearted, if you 
never realize the call of God. But if once you receive a commission from Jesus Christ, the memory 
of what God wants will always come like a goad; you will no longer be able to work for Him 
on the common-sense basis. 

What do I really count dear? If I have not been gripped by Jesus Christ, I will count service 
dear, time given to God dear, my life dear unto myself. Acts 20:24 states Paul’s almost sublime 
annoyance at being asked to consider himself; he was absolutely indifferent to any consideration 
other than that of fulfilling the ministry he had received. Practical work may be a competitor 
against abandonment to God, because practical work is based on this argument—Remember how 
useful you are here, or—Think how much value you would be in that particular type of work.” 
That attitude does not put Jesus Christ as the Guide as to where we should go, but our judgment 
as to where we are of most use. Never consider whether you are of use; but ever consider that 
you are not your own but His. (Reprinted by permission from My Utmost For His Highest by 
Oswald Chambers. Copyright 1935 by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc.) 
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EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIANITY 


By ROBERT N. THOMPSON 


HE TECHNICAL AGE to which we belong has 
| produced a developing new materialism 

throughout the world. This is not confined 
to America or Europe but has extended to every 
country in the world, even to those which might 
be considered most primitive. 

Millions have learned to read in recent years. 
Government agencies, radios, newspapers, propa- 
ganda and even the missionary have been respon- 
sible for the revolution of living conditions now 
taking place in every country of the world. An 
awareness of new unexplored tastes has suddenly 
developed, of new desires and new ideas, among 
people who but a short time ago were rather un- 
concerned with anything beyond their daily lives 
in the society in which they lived. 

Contemporaneous with this new awareness of 
things in the rest of the world has come a decided 
change in the thinking of most “underprivileged” 
people. Whether they are negroid or mongoloid, 
these people are beginning to hope that there may 
be some way out of their present condition. Mill- 
ions who once unthinkingly submitted to semi- 
slavery, thrust upon them by foreign masters, are 
more than ready for a new day—for such a new 
day means food, clothing, shelter, health, educa- 
tion, security, freedom from oppression, work that 
will spare the body, leisure and pleasure. All men 
can understand this, for it is what all men desire 
and what most men will even fight for. These are 
the things which win the hearts of men today and 
—let us admit it—the things which give both com- 
munism and democracy their power in our world. 
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But how is all this related to education and Chris- 
tian missions? How does it affect us as mission- 
aries today? 

CROWDING OUT THE GOSPEL 

What have missionaries offered to the peoples of 
the world? Unfortunately ‘the preaching of Jesus 
Christ as the only way to the true God and Eternal 
Life has been very often put into the background, 
through the emphasis on another gospel, usually 
expressed through schools and hospitals. This so- 
cial gospel claims that you can do nothing for a 
man’s soul until you put something into his stom- 
ach and improve the physical and cultural condi- 
tions under which he lives. Consequently the ob- 
jective of its mission activity is first to teach these 
underprivileged peoples a healthy and wholesome 
existence. As a result the presentation of this bet- 
ter way of living has often been interpreted as the 
gospel of Jesus Christ itself. 

It cannot be denied that much good has been 
done by humanitarian missions, of which educa- 
tion has often been a representative part. The 
error which has come is that that which was in- 
tended to be the means to the end has become the 
end in itself. As we become increasingly aware of 
what our task should be, in obedience to Christ’s 
commands, we realize that it was a poor way to 
preach the gospel of God’s care and love for lost 
sinners. 

Let us be specific in regard to the fruits of edu- 
cation in the field of missions. A study of the mis- 
sionary activity of the past one hundred years, 
and even that of today, reveals that there is truth 
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HIS PLACEMENT 

Mathematics graduate interested in actuarial work 
with Christian firm in N. J. write to HIS Place- 
ment, Box J-1. Male English language teachers 
are urgently needed for several high schools in 
Middle East. Courses in structure of English and 
teaching Eng. as second language desired, A.B. 
required. Positions in ag., eng., math., physics 
also open. Write to HIS Placement, Box J-2. 


LS 


in the charge that Christianity as propagated from 
the West has definitely been the tool of colonial and 
capitalistic imperialism. Too often has the church 
confused culture and the gospel. Christianity 
dressed up in the clothes of Western culiure has 
imposed itself upon converts to Christ, who them- 
selves belong to an entirely different culture. It is 
increasingly evident that most missionary activity 
of this century has attempted to equate Western 
culture, including codes of conduct, manners and 
intellectual standards, with Christianity. There is 
really very little to wonder at that the world con- 
tinues to be predominately pagan. 

It has been considered essential in the past that 
missionary activity set up schools and an educa- 
tional program. There is no doubt that when most 
of our Protestant missions began their educational 
programs they did so with good intentions. How 
rapidly have these good intentions been turned 
aside! 


EDUCATION IS NOT EVANGELIZATION 

The return of world evangelization to its proper 
status in the church is vitally necessary. Evangelism 
is the means by which man hears the truths of God. 
In regard to education’s part in evangelism, it must 
be remembered that it is impossible to educate a 
man into being a Christian. This is one of the 
basic faults of the educational program as it has 
been carried on and still is being carried on in 
many parts of the world. The responsibility of 
mission education in the program of evangelism, 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit, is to train 
and equip the believer to be a more capable and 
efficient minister of the evangel, which is his in- 
dividual obligation and responsibility before God. 

With this all-important fact ever in mind it can 
be said that educational work in missions can only 
be justified as a means to an end—an end which is 
to lead men and women, directly or indirectly, to 
a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. Schools can be 
justified in no other way. When education becomes 
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the end instead of ‘the means to an end it defeats 
the purpose for which it is intended. Past educa- 
tional work done by many evangelical missions has 
in most cases resulted in the establishing of institu- 
tions which within one generation have become 
breeding grounds of liberal theology, or developed 
a class of rebellious, anti-mission, educated people, 
many of whom today are turning to communism. 
There are many such examples in the Middle-East, 
India, China and elsewhere. In China communism 
has been carried in on the shoulders of mission- 
educated men and women. Many of the leaders of 
the Mau Mau movement are likewise former mis- 
sion boys. 

The necessity for qualified staff and equipment 
in the establishment of schools has inevitably been 
a drain on direct evangelistic activities. In earlier 
days many governments of “mission-field countries” 
have had very little sense of responsibility for edu- 
cation, but in recent years this has changed. Even 
primitive governments and people have been awak- 
ened to the advantages of education. Thus it has 
become increasingly impossible for missions to 
compete with governments, particularly on the 
secondary school and college level. A mission 
school will often maintain government standards by 
accepting government subsidy and thus compromise 
its spiritual ministry. 

THE FOREIGNER WILL DISAPPEAR 

There is little doubt that the foreign missionary 
will rapidly disappear from many mission fields. 
He may continue in other fields but he will have 
lost much of the government, social and economic 
prestige which he now has. A new day is dawning ° 
—if it has not already dawned. This is particularly 
true in Africa. Therefore it is necessary that mis- 
sions lay the foundation for a church that is cap- 
able of carrying on the work without the aid of the 
foreign missionary—his money and his _self-ac- 
claimed wisdom and know-how. 

The educational work of any mission is a vital 
part of that mission’s responsibility and purpose, 
providing it is aimed at the basic objective of all 
mission enterprise—that of winning lost souls to 
Christ. Such passages as Matthew 28:19, 20 and II 
Timothy 2:2 and others emphasize beyond any 
doubt the necessity of the educational ministry and 
why it should be one of the major parts of our 
program. However, the adaptation of the basic 
goal of educational missions to local conditions and 
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situations cannot be under the whim and prejudice 
of past experience at home or association at home 
or on the field. The missionary may have to elim- 
inate from his mind that he is the only one who 
knows how to do a thing. It is here that the essen- 
tial importance of the Holy Spirit must be always 
uppermost in mind. Good intention and sincerity 
of purpose are not in themselves sufficient. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

What place then does education have in the basic 
functions of missionary activity? Five types of 
schools seem to fit into an educational program 
which will tend to build up a New Testament 
church. 

(1) The mission station elementary school. This 
is the typical mission school, found on the average 
station in any primitive mission field. It usually 
consists of the elementary grades (1-6), and may 
also include grades 7 and 8. This type is generally 
a simple indigenous school, built of local materials, 
which could be duplicated, if need be, by the people 
of the community. There is no doubt that such a 
school is a legitimate part of a Biblical indigenous 
missionary program. 

Such a school is very often staffed by a woman 
missionary, who teaches, with as many national as- 
sistants as necessary. It is co-educational, and 
students live at home. (It might well have a board- 
ing section if the support for such boarding students 
comes directly from the people rather than from 
some outside sources.) A school of this type is not 
necessarily permanent although it usually becomes 
such, as its function and objectives change with the 
building up of an indigenous church. 

The elementary school provides an excellent con- 
tact with the people, especially in a new area. As 
a rule, the teacher can spend a good part of her 
time visiting in homes, with a favorable reception 
which would probably be lacking if it were not for 
contacts made in the school. Through the wedge of 
this type of school many new fields have opened to 
the planting of the church. 

AID TO LITERACY WORK 

In literacy work a school is the starting point 
since it teaches children to read and write. Thus 
people learn to read the printed word. An out- 
standing example of this phase of the elementary 
school is the work of the Wycliffe Bible Translators 
in Mexico. 

There is no better way of teaching a young 
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church how educational work should be carried on 
than by example. As the mission station (especially 
in the formative years of establishing a new work) 
is the hub from which the work of evangelizing 
radiates, such a school meets a vital need. It also 
exemplifies what each church community may dup- 
licate. But the cultural and economic standards of 
the people, rather than foreign standards, must 
determine types of buildings, equipment and oper- 
ating expense. 

(2) The indigenous church school. This most 
important type of school proceeds largely out of the 
mission station elementary school. As nationals 
become Christians and church groups take form, 
the inevitable outcome is the provision of some 
facility to educate their children and to instruct 
adult believers who wish to learn to read and write. 
These schools should be completely an indigenous 
effort, in regard to buildings, operating expense 
and administration. 


PUT NATIONALS IN CHARGE 
At the beginning standards are not very high. 


The prime function of such a school is to teach 
reading and writing so that the people will increas- 
ingly be able to study the Word of God personally. 
A national should always be in charge, and his 
qualifications will tend to rise as the standard of the 
school rises and teacher training facilities are pro- 
vided. The missionary’s responsibility to this type 
of school is only of an advisory nature. The church 
school must be encouraged as much as possible and 
Christians should be taught their responsibility to 
give their children an education. 

(3) The Bible school or seminary and teacher- 
training school. This type of school follows the first 
two types discussed. It can be established either 
to train evangelists or pastors or as a teacher- 
training school, but in any case the objective is to 
train full-time national workers who will take their 
places in the indigenous church as teachers, pastors 
and evangelist-missionaries. 

As soon as there are sufficient believers in a com- 
munity to form a congregation, provision should be 
made for advanced training in Bible study. The 
training of Christian teachers becomes imperative. 
It is impossible to have efficient indigenous day 
schools until teachers are trained. And to be com- 
pletely indigenous the church must not only be self- 
supporting and self-governing, but also self-propa- 
gating. This means that evangelists must be trained. 

(Continued on page 22, column 1) 
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MAN-SIZED JOB 


Today in hundreds of mission stations, women must do men’s work. The serious 


shortage of male missionaries abroad is pointed up by Alice Turnbladt's account 


of a typical day in her (happy) life as a registered nurse in Africa. 


I. LIKE to tell you about my home here at Iambi 
and a typical day at work. 

I live in an eight-room house which includes two 
bedrooms, a bath, a living room, a dining room, a 
kitchen, an ironing room and a storeroom. And 
then there is a large screened-in porch where I eat 
my meals. It is such a lovely place to sit; I can 
look up at Mt. Guli with its white cross at the sum- 
mit against a blue, blue sky. And in the evenings 
I enjoy the gorgeous African sunsets. 

Three African male servants do my housework. 
Israeli is my cook and also washes the dishes, and 
boils the water and milk each day. (Perhaps that 
doesn’t seem like much work for one boy, but you 
would be amazed at how long it takes him to ac- 
complish these simple tasks.) Martini is my dobi, 
which means that he does my washing and ironing, 
and also cleans the house twice a week. He takes 
great pride in his ironing and I must say that he 
does an excellent job, when you consider that he 
must use the old sad irons. (I often wondered why 
they were called sad irons but after trying them out 
one afternoon I think I know!) Martini’s chief vir- 
tue (?) is his constant chatter; his tongue is in 
perpetual motion and he is almost always able to 
give me information that I might need to know. 
Filipo, my “outside” boy, carries the water, cuts 
and carries the wood and mows the lawn. In dry 
season he must carry the water from almost half 
a mile away, but he never complains. 

I often thank God for my faithful boys for with- 
out them I would not be able to spend as much 
time at my hospital as I do. 
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Now, would you like to spend a day with me. 
Of course not any day can be poured into a mould 
and said to be a typical day, because there are 
emergencies and unforeseen events. I get up about 
five o’clock. “Why so early?” you ask. Because I 
have found that the still quiet hours of the morning 
are the best time for quietness and fellowship with 
God. Once the activity of the day begins there is 
little time for solitude. In the early morning hours 
there are seldom any interruptions and somehow if 
I must miss these hours of meditation the whole 
day seems to be upset. 


At about six-thirty I hear a “Hodi” at my door 
and there stands a nurse with the clock which she 
wants me to wind. (In Africa we do not rap at the 
door but we call “Hodi” until someone answers it.) 
I keep the winding keys for the clock and perform 
that little duty each day, thereby also checking the 
time. The Africans do not have clocks in their 
homes so they tell the time by the sun and the 
periodic ringing of the station bell. At 6:30 the 
first bell rings and then my day of work and inter- 
ruption begins. 

While Israeli is making breakfast } have my 
“concert time,” playing records on my phonograph. 
I have received many records as gifts and I really 
make use of them. Some of the favorites get played 
every day. While the concert is in progress I busy 
myself watering my plants, putting out the food to 
be prepared for the day, etc. I have a kerosene re- 
frigerator which seems almost a necessity instead 
of a luxury. After breakfast Israeli, Martini, Filipo 
and I gather for our morning devotions. Israeli is 
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learning to read so he and IJ take turns reading 
from our Swahili Testaments. 

Soon it is time to go to the hospital, but before 
I leave there are several “Hodi” at the door which 
must be answered. This one wants to buy envelopes 
and paper, another wants to post a letter or buy a 
stamp, someone has a basket to sell, or perhaps 
little Maria has dropped her nursing bottle and 
broken it, and so could I please sell her mother 
another one? And when the last customer has gone, 
I bid “kwa heri” (goodbye) to my boys and am 
off to the hospital. 

At the hospital morning devotions with all the 
hospital workers begins the day. Dressers, nurses, 
the clerk, the man who washes clothes and the 
handy man gather for a half hour of singing, read- 
ing the Word, a short meditation and prayer. For- 
tified for the day we begin our work. For awhile 
I am busy putting out supplies: this one needs 
matches, someone else needs scouring powder, that 
one needs medications for the pharmacy, the dress- 
er in the laboratory needs more stain, the dobi 
needs soap for washing clothes, and so my half 
hour is soon spent getting everyone equipped and 
started on his assignment for the day. 


By nine o’clock I am ready to make rounds of 
the hospital. That is perhaps the most interesting 
part of the day as that is the opportunity for a chat 
with the patients, and it is interesting to note the 
progress being made in their recovery. How often 
I thank God for penicillin and all that it is able to 
do. There are dressings to be changed, chests to be 
listened to, ears and throats to examine and many 
other details. I feel so inadequate at times; the 
patients expect me to know it all, for am I not the 
missionary from America? And they forget that 
I am not a doctor. So I must make a special effort 
to do the right thing. 

Sometimes when a heathen patient comes and has 
not recovered or at least shown signs of improve- 
ment in a couple of days, his friends carry him 
back home to try the medicine of the witch doctor. 
This is very disappointing, since one of our best 
avenues of approach to the heathen is to help them 
in times of illness. Of course they do not realize 
that the patient has been ill for several days before 
coming to the hospital and cannot recover over- 
night. 

I like to make rounds in the obstetrical ward for 
the little babies are so sweet and cuddly. The 
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mothers are up and about as soon as they have 
delivered. After rounds I do any special treat- 
ments which need to be done and put out medica- 
tions for the dresser. 

I spend the remainder of the morning in the dis- 
pensary examining the out-patients. The dresser 
examines as many as he can and when he needs 
help he sends them to me. 

The cases are varied. This year there is much 
whooping cough so the little children come for their 
“shots”; we have many cases of eye disease and 
infection; someone needs a tooth pulled; someone 
else has been beaten and wants to be examined and 
to receive a letter for the court regarding his in- 
juries; this expectant mother would like to know 
how soon her baby will be born and she is most 
amazed to find that I cannot tell her the exact date; 
this patient needs an abscess incised, or perhaps he 
has cut himself and needs some stitches taken. It 
is all very interesting and a real challenge when one 
sees such great needs. 

From noon until one o’clock is my lunch hour, 
and when I return, my work at the dispensary con- 
tinues until all the patients have gone home. Then 
there are many lesser tasks which in themselves 
seem insignificant, but they must be done and are 
included in the day’s schedule. Supplies must be 
maintained and sterilized, time schedules for nurses 
and dressers must be written, the medical income 
for each day must be checked, supplies must be 
ordered, perhaps a piece of screen needs to be 
nailed to a window or a sink needs to be unplugged, 
etc. Some days when there are emergencies I can- 
not follow this schedule at all, but it doesn’t seem 
to matter too much for the schedule is quite adapt- 
able to change. Often I get called for a delivery or 
an accident case at night. The accident cases here 
are not from automobiles, but perhaps a beating, 
or a fight, or an attack by wild animal. 

When I come home I like to go for a walk to the 
river, or to the orchard, or visit a native home, or 
work in the flower beds. Israeli loves to be taught 
how to cook new things, so sometimes we have a 
cooking lesson. Twice a week I have class in Kin- 
iramba with Simeon Petro. Often the natives come 
to call in the afternoon; they love to listen to the 


phonograph and especially to my new Swahili 
records. 


And so the days speed by. Busy? Yes, but most 
happy in the work. For it is His work. But we 
need so many more doctors and nurses. END 
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BY JUINE M. ENSTROM 


PE cen UNTO ME and be ye saved, all the ends of | 
the earth, for I am God, and there is none else.” 
This is the vital message which persevering Prot- 
estant missionaries are bringing to the sun-baked 
pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona. 

The forces of darkness, however, have arrayed | 
themselves against these messengers of the Cross of 
Christ, and within these ancient pueblos rages a 
fierce spiritual battle. On this side Jehovah, the 
one true God; on the other side “the holy ones,” 
the pagan gods of the Pueblo Indians. 

These Indians have adopted to some degree the 
white man’s dress, they have accepted to some ex- 
tent the white man’s food, and some have even en- 
gaged in the white man’s industries; but they have 
not accepted the white man’s God. On the contrary, 
they still cling with almost desperate earnestness to 
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the many supernatural beings in whom their bronze 
forefathers believed. 

The Cacique, or medicine-man, is probably the 
most important individual in the pueblo, for it is 
he who claims to receive guidance directly from the 
gods. Countless hours are spent by the Cacique in 
fasting and prayer. And he is the one who under- 
stands and faithfully preserves all the ancient be- 
liefs and legends of his people. 

Although we may smile at the Indian legends and 
call them absurd, the Indians believe them with all 
their hearts. One of their most hallowed legends 
concerns the “holy ones” known as Katchinas. Ac- 
cording to this legend, long years ago the Katchinas 
sometimes left their underground world in order to 
sing and dance for the Indians. When the bronze 
men learned to grow their own crops, the faithful 
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Katchinas came again, dancing in the fields to pro- 
vide the needed rain, for whenever these “holy 
ones” danced, rain was sure to fall. One day the 
Indians from Acoma Pueblo insulted the Katchinas 
and a grievous misunderstanding resulted. The 
“holy ones” determined never to dance for the 
Indians again, but before they made their final exit 
to the underworld, they gave the bronze men per- 
mission to wear masks and costumes representing 
them. The Katchinas further promised that if all 
details were carried out as specifically ordered, 
they would return and inhabit the bodies of the 
masked Indian dancers so that rain might fall. 
Even today the Indians who depend largely upon 
their crops for a livelihood hold Katchina dances. 
And more often than not, immediately afterwards, 
a deluge of rain cascades down upon the zealous 
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dancers, flooding the irrigation ditches and arroyos, 
and bringing relief to the thirsty crops. “It is of 
the devil” we say, but the happy Indian pays us no 
heed. Why should he? He has prayed to the gods 
in whom he has always believed; they have heard 
his prayer; and they have sent him rain. His crops 
will thrive again. No, it is not difficult for us to 
understand why Christian missionaries have such a 
dificult time winning the Pueblo Indians to Christ. 

“But why does the Indian dance?” is the oft- 
repeated question out here in the Southwest. The 
answer is simply that it is the way he prays. And 
this mode of prayer is important to him, not only 
because it brings rain to his fields, but because it 
brings healing to his body. Not all “holy ones” are 
kind and helpful. Some are angry, spiteful beings, 
and if the Indian knowingly or unknowingly of- 
fends one of them, he is stricken with a bodily dis- 
ease. Then a curing dance is held in an effort to 
appease the offended god. Here again the medicine- 
man takes an active part. Assisted by his organized 
medical societies, he chants and administers medi- 
cations until his patient improves. 

It was the Spaniards, intent on converting the 
Indians to Catholicism, who first denounced the 
Indian dances as evil and unclean. Punishment was 
meted out to those who continued to follow the 
ancient Indian faith, but force proved of no avail. 
The Indians merely retreated to their underground 
kivas and performed the old dances with renewed 
zeal, away from the white man’s eyes. In more 
recent years, Protestant missionaries have also 
made mistakes, as they sought to strip away heath- 
enish customs before there had been a change of 
heart. Therefore to this day the ceremonial curtain 
remains lowered, and the most important rites and 
dances are still held in secret. 


At least once a year, however, the Pueblo Indians 
put forth a special effort to please the Roman 
Catholic church. This overture is called a fiesta 
and the Corn Dance is usually held on this day. 
Perhaps the most popular of these ceremonials is 
the Corn Dance held every August at the Santo 
Domingo Pueblo. 


An air of excitement and expectancy pervades 
the pueblo on the morning of the dance. Although 
preparations for this great event have been going 
on for many days and there is still much to be done. 
the conscientious Indians do not forget to gather 
first in the Roman Catholic Church for a solemn 
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mass. Immediately following the service trusted 
Indians remove the image of Santo Domingo from 
its place and carry it out of the church. Accom. 
panied by the priest, they reverently wend their 
way through the mud streets of the pueblo. When 
they reach the kiva they stop, for beside this an- 
cient ceremonial temple is the rough altar which 
has been prepared for Santo Domingo. There from 
his decorated booth the Saint’s image is a silent 
spectator to the pagan dance of the Pueblo Indians. 
Throughout the day offerings will be placed at his 
feet and devout Catholic visitors will come from 
afar to see him, but except for a guard, the bronze 
Indians linger no longer. They have shown him 
homage; they have paid him their due respects; 
and now they must return to the kiva and to the 
“holy ones,” for their trust is in them rather than 
in the Roman saint to whom they have tipped their 
headdress. 

After the ceremony the Cacique is once more all- 
important. The welfare of his people rests heavy 
on him for if he does not see to it that all details 
are carried out according to the instructions of the 
gods, rain will not fall, the ground will remain 
parched, and his people will suffer. 

The sun is high in the sky when the weird 
Koshares burst out of the kiva, and we cast an ap- 
prehensive glance toward the shrine of Santo Do- 
mingo, for it seems as if he must long to cover his 
sightless eyes from the ghostly men who appear 
before him. They are clad only in a loin cloth, 
their bodies painted with black and white paint, 
their faces whitened, with large black circles around 
their eyes. Their hair too has been smeared with 
white clay and rolled up, on cornstalks on either 
side of their head, for the cornstalks, as well as 
their entire costume, are to inform the people that 
they are the spirits of the dead. 

A dry desert wind rises and stirs the hot, desert 
sands. Visitors move about restlessly, shielding 
their faces from the rising clouds of dust. But 
almost immediately their discomfort is forgotten, 
for throughout the mud streets resounds the reso- 
nant throb of the tom-toms and the earnest chant- 
ing of the male chorus. Now the rain-priest ap- 
pears with his symbolic, feathered wand, followed 
by the first group of painted, half-naked dancers 
who with rapt devotion call upon their pagan gods 
for rain. 

Time drags on; the air reverberates with un- 
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usual sounds... the swish of the gourds, the rum- 
ble of drums, the clatter of shells. 

At last it is sunset. The endless throbbing of the 
drums is stilled, the dancers end their insistent 
stamping and the chanters cease their earnest sup- 
plications. As we stand watching the departing 
bronze dancers, we recall that one Southwestern 
writer has described the events of just such a day 
as “their beautiful blend of Catholic and pagan 
ceremony.” But our hearts are strangely heavy, for 
to the discerning Christian such divided allegiance 
seems inconceivable. Surely compromise is not the 
answer to winning the Pueblo Indians for Jesus 
Christ. 

And it is during that momentary stillness that 
the voice of Almighty God seems to thunder across 
the wind-swept plaza . . . “How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow 
Him: but if Baal, then follow him. Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve!” 

Tall and impressive stand the Roman Catholic 
churches in today’s pueblos, for there is one in 
each of the nineteen pueblos of New Mexico, as 
well as on the three lofty mesas of the Arizona 
pueblos. Poorly constructed and unimpressive 
stand the few Protestant missions which have final- 
ly succeeded in gaining an entrance. The dis- 
mayed Protestant who views this situation is apt 
to ask if our government is partial to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but the answer of course is no. 
The Roman Church simply got there first and es- 
tablished itself, and for more than 300 years the 
picture has not changed. The first Roman Cath- 
olic churches were built as early as 1629 and it is 
these historic, adobe churches, repaired and rebuilt 
throughout the years which attract the Pueblo In- 
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dians today. It is these established, attractive 
churches, plus the willingness of the Roman Church 
to accept a “nominal conversion without interfer- 
ing with the native tribal ceremonialism” which is 
mainly responsible for the nominal success of the 
Roman Church in the pueblos. 

On the other hand Protestantism has advanced 
slowly, its most intensive work taking place in the 
past twenty years. Difficulty in obtaining access to 
the pueblos has hindered spiritual progress among 
children as well as adults. Determined to cling to 
their old gods, the pueblo leaders naturally fear 
the growth of Protestantism, for they realize that 
unlike the Roman Catholic Church, Protestantism 
demands that the converted Indian forsake his an- 
cient gods and ceremonial customs. Thus the medi- 
cine-man, backed by the pueblo governor and coun- 
cil, has made it difficult for the glorious gospel of 
Christ to be preached to the Pueblo Indians. 

Nevertheless, persistent Protestant missionaries 
have made steady progress in recent years and 
Protestant missions such as those at Taos, Jemez, 
Isleta, Laguna and Zuni Pueblos testify to this fact. 
Protestant missionaries do not claim vast, sweeping 
victories as yet; but they realize that the ground- 
work is now being laid, and they believe that in 
years to come the Protestant Church with its soul- 
saving, redemptive message of salvation through 
Christ, will become strong and endure. 

Still other discouragements confront the Biblical 
Christian. Many Southwestern ethnologists and ar- 
cheologists claim that it is impossible for the Indian 
to comprehend spiritual things as does the white 
man. Sometimes the faithful missionary is mo- 
mentarily overcome by the seeming hopelessness of 

(Continued on page 32, column 2) 





THAT CHILEAN Roman Catholic priests are aware of the seriousness of the situation 
is apparent in Father Humberto Munoz’ new book, Chilean Catholicism. He says that 
one of the greatest evils that the Church must face is “externalism” in the religious life 
of Catholics. He quotes the common saying that the Spanish conquerors left three Sac- 
raments in Chile: Baptism, Confirmation and “processions.” Father Munoz tells his 
Catholic readers not to pooh-pooh Protestant ministers or their preaching. “Protestant- 
ism,” he says, “has something positive about it. I have seen many Catholics, who have 
lived bad lives, suddenly reform when they fell under the influence of zealous Protestant 
ministers . . . If we Catholics were to promote a spiritual revival that led to Bible- 
reading and made our worship more understandable, our people would not need to go 
to the Protestant churches to beg for spiritual food. They would learn in their own 
churches to worship the Lord in spirit and in truth—a far cry from our present exag- 
gerated devotion to the dead and to the saints. Protestantism today represents a peril 
from which we cannot free ourselves unless we improve our own spiritual life.” 

(Reprinted from The Ave Maria, American Catholic periodical, of October 17, 1953) 
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dancers, flooding the irrigation ditches and arroyos, 
and bringing relief to the thirsty crops. “It is of 
the devil” we say, but the happy Indian pays us no 
heed. Why should he? He has prayed to the gods 
in whom he has always believed; they have heard 
his prayer; and they have sent him rain. His crops 
will thrive again. No, it is not difficult for us to 
understand why Christian missionaries have such a 
dificult time winning the Pueblo Indians to Christ. 

“But why does the Indian dance?” is the oft- 
repeated question out here in the Southwest. The 
answer is simply that it is the way he prays. And 
this n.ode of prayer is important to him, not only 
because it brings rain to his fields, but because it 
brings healing to his body. Not all “holy ones” are 
kind and helpful. Some are angry, spiteful beings, 
and if the Indian knowingly or unknowingly of- 
fends one of them, he is stricken with a bodily dis- 
ease. Then a curing dance is held in an effort to 
appease the offended god. Here again the medicine- 
man takes an active part. Assisted by his organized 
medical societies, he chants and administers medi- 
cations until his patient improves. 

It was the Spaniards, intent on converting the 
Indians to Catholicism, who first denounced the 
Indian dances as evil and unclean. Punishment was 
meted out to those who continued to follow the 
ancient Indian faith, but force proved of no avail. 
The Indians merely retreated to their underground 
kivas and performed the old dances with renewed 
zeal, away from the white man’s eyes. In more 
recent years, Protestant missionaries have also 
made mistakes, as they sought to strip away heath- 
enish customs before there had been a change of 
heart. Therefore to this day the ceremonial curtain 
remains lowered, and the most important rites and 
dances are still held in secret. 


At least once a year, however, the Pueblo Indians 
put forth a special effort to please the Roman 
Catholic church. This overture is called a fiesta 
and the Corn Dance is usually held on this day. 
Perhaps the most popular of these ceremonials is 
the Corn Dance held every August at the Santo 
Domingo Pueblo. 


An air of excitement and expectancy pervades 
the pueblo on the morning of the dance. Although 
preparations for this great event have been going 
on for many days and there is still much to be done. 
the conscientious Indians do not forget to gather 
first in the Roman Catholic Church for a solemn 
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mass. Immediately following the service trusted 
Indians remove the image of Santo Domingo from 
its place and carry it out of the church. Accom- 
panied by the priest, they reverently wend their 
way through the mud streets of the pueblo. When 
they reach the kiva they stop, for beside this an- 
cient ceremonial temple is the rough altar which 
has been prepared for Santo Domingo. There from 
his decorated booth the Saint’s image is a silent 
spectator to the pagan dance of the Pueblo Indians, 
Throughout the day offerings will be placed at his 
feet and devout Catholic visitors will come from 
afar to see him, but except for a guard, the bronze 
Indians linger no longer. They have shown him 
homage; they have paid him their due respects; 
and now they must return to the kiva and to the 
“holy ones,” for their trust is in them rather than 
in the Roman saint to whom they have tipped their 
headdress. 

After the ceremony the Cacique is once more all- 
important. The welfare of his people rests heavy 
on him for if he does not see to it that all details 
are carried out according to the instructions of the 
gods, rain will not fall, the ground will remain 
parched, and his people will suffer. 

The sun is high in the sky when the weird 
Koshares burst out of the kiva, and we cast an ap- 
prehensive glance toward the shrine of Santo Do- 
mingo, for it seems as if he must long to cover his 
sightless eyes from the ghostly men who appear 
before him. They are clad only in a loin cloth, 
their bodies painted with black and white paint, 
their faces whitened, with large black circles around 
their eyes. Their hair too has been smeared with 
white clay and rolled up, on cornstalks on either 
side of their head, for the cornstalks, as well as 
their entire costume, are to inform the people that 
they are the spirits of the dead. 

A dry desert wind rises and stirs the hot, desert 
sands. Visitors move about restlessly, shielding 
their faces from the rising clouds of dust. But 
almost immediately their discomfort is forgotten, 
for throughout the mud streets resounds the reso- 
nant throb of the tom-toms and the earnest chant- 
ing of the male chorus. Now the rain-priest ap- 
pears with his symbolic, feathered wand, followed 
by the first group of painted, half-naked dancers 
who with rapt devotion call upon their pagan gods 
for rain. 

Time drags on; the air reverberates with un- ~ 
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usual sounds... the swish of the gourds, the rum- 
ble of drums, the clatter of shells. 

At last it is sunset. The endless throbbing of the 
drums ‘is stilled, the dancers end their insistent 
stamping and the chanters cease their earnest sup- 
plications. As we stand watching the departing 
bronze dancers, we recall that one Southwestern 
writer has described the events of just such a day 
as “their beautiful blend of Catholic and pagan 
ceremony.” But our hearts are strangely heavy, for 
to the discerning Christian such divided allegiance 
seems inconceivable. Surely compromise is not the 
answer to winning the Pueblo Indians for Jesus 
Christ. 

And it is during that momentary stillness that 
the voice of Almighty God seems to thunder across 
the wind-swept plaza . . . “How long halt ye be- 
tween two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow 
Him: but if Baal, then follow him. Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve!” 

Tall and impressive stand the Roman Catholic 
churches in today’s pueblos, for there is one in 
each of the nineteen pueblos of New Mexico, as 
well as on the three lofty mesas of the Arizona 
pueblos. Poorly constructed and unimpressive 
stand the few Protestant missions which have final- 
ly succeeded in gaining an entrance. The dis- 
mayed Protestant who views this situation is apt 
to ask if our government is partial to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but the answer of course is no. 
The Roman Church simply got there first and es- 
tablished itself, and for more than 300 years the 
picture has not changed. The first Roman Cath- 
olic churches were built as early as 1629 and it is 
these historic, adobe churches, repaired and rebuilt 
throughout the years which attract the Pueblo In- 
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dians today. It is these established, attractive 
churches, plus the willingness of the Roman Church 
to accept a “nominal conversion without interfer- 
ing with the native tribal ceremonialism” which is 
mainly responsible for the nominal success of the 
Roman Church in the pueblos. 

On the other hand Protestantism has advanced 
slowly, its most intensive work taking place in the 
past twenty years. Difficulty in obtaining access to 
the pueblos has hindered spiritual progress among 
children as well as adults. Determined to cling to 
their old gods, the pueblo leaders naturally fear 
the growth of Protestantism, for they realize that 
unlike the Roman Catholic Church, Protestantism 
demands that the converted Indian forsake his an- 
cient gods and ceremonial customs. Thus the medi- 
cine-man, backed by the pueblo governor and coun- 
cil, has made it difficult for the glorious gospel of 
Christ to be preached to the Pueblo Indians. 

Nevertheless, persistent Protestant missionaries 
have made steady progress in recent years and 
Protestant missions such as those at Taos, Jemez, 
Isleta, Laguna and Zuni Pueblos testify to this fact. 
Protestant missionaries do not claim vast, sweeping 
victories as yet; but they realize that the ground- 
work is now being laid, and they believe that in 
years to come the Protestant Church with its soul- 
saving, redemptive message of salvation through 
Christ, will become strong and endure. 

Still other discouragements confront the Biblical 
Christian. Many Southwestern ethnologists and ar- 
cheologists claim that it is impossible for the Indian 
to comprehend spiritual things as does the white 
man. Sometimes the faithful missionary is mo- 
mentarily overcome by the seeming hopelessness of 
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EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIANITY 
(Continued from page 15) 


The sole objective of these schools should be the 
building up and extension of the church. 


WHAT ABOUT ACADEMIC STANDARDS? 

Academic standards in these schools will vary ac- 
cording to the progress which the country has 
made. In primitive countries the standards will be 
lower than in more developed countries. But the 
standards must always be kept just ahead of what 
the need may be in that country at that particular 
time. For the church, or even for the country, to 
progress harmoniously, education should never ex- 
tend too far ahead of the cultural and economic 
progress of the country. When education proceeds 
far ahead of material progress (as has been the 
case in India and Egypt) harmony is no longer 
possible. 

No greater contribution to the cause of Christ 
may be made by the missionary program than to 
prepare national workers for the ministry of the 
church, provided that the training fits them for 
service in the area in which they are to serve. 

(4) Girls’ training schools. This type of school 
—for older girls and women—is a legitimate part 
of the indigenous church program. Too much of 
the past training program has been intended for 
men only and as a result it has been difficult for 
Christian young men with some measure of educa- 
tion to find a life-partner able to carry her part in 
establishing a balanced Christian home. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

It is imperative that Christian women be given 
the opportunity not only to learn to read and write, 
but also to study the Bible and to be trained in 
home-making. 

(5) Higher education. Higher education in- 
cludes high school (on most fields); colleges; 
vocational schools, such as agriculture and trade 
schools; and medical and educational training 
schools on a university level. 

The question immediately arises as to whether 
or not higher education should be a part of mis- 
sionary activity as it relates to the indigenous 
church. The fact is unvoidable that many of the 
schools which were started during the last century 
and the early part of the present century by evan- 
gelical Christians have drifted into a secular type 
of university education. Almost invariably as the 
standards of such schools were raised the spiritual 
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level went down, until most of them cannot today 
properly be called Christian schools. This situation 
has not only obtained abroad, but also in North 
America. 

On the other hand this does not rule out higher 
education for the Biblical mission, for in most 
countries where missions are established today a 
decided need exists for some type of higher educa- 
tion. As Christian young people raise their edu- 
cational level to the standard of higher education, 
a need arises for Christian higher education. 

THE PROBLEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

However, it is questionable if higher education 
has any place in the program of an evangelizing 
mission. There has been much talk of saving our 
second-generation Christians, but whether or not 
higher education is the solution to the problem is 
something which requires much consideration and 
prayer, unless it can be completely supported by 
the national church except for the assistance of 
missionary personnel. 

The history of modern missions casts a definite 
cloud across any hope for a satisfactory program 
of education above the elementary level with the ex- 
ception of the Bible and teacher training school 
type which has its program aimed at the basic work 
of the church. According to Scripture it is not the 
missionary’s responsibility to provide for strictly 
academic education, even in a Christian setting. 
Where education is necessary it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the parent and the church. Educa- 
tion apart from the training for Christian service 
has been definitely proven to be a failure insofar 
as a moral regenerator is concerned. 

The only legitimate justification for higher edu- 
cation then is the training of Christian leaders who 
will be used to draw others of their own people to 
God. Education just for education’s sake is not a 
sufficient answer for the missionary. Education 
merely for the training of Christian leaders in 
secular positions is not a sufficient answer. The 
ideal situation for higher education upon the mis- 
sion field comes where the national himself is able 
to take over the administration and the running of 
the school. Any type of higher education must be 
prayerfully and carefully considered in this light. 

No mention has been made up to this point of 
mission cooperation in government schools or in 
cooperation with government-subsidized mission 
schools. The fact that missions have very often 
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BY JOHN H. STRONG 


ins AGO, while reading in St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians about love, joy, peace and the 
other “fruits of the Spirit,” I noticed something | 
had never noticed before. In that shining list of 
the graces and virtues of the Christian life there 
was no mention of power. Power, that indispens- 
able gift and grace, that arm of God from the skies, 
that final and incontrovertible authentication of the 
vitality and truth of Christianity—yet not a hint of 
it there! 

It was surprising. Had something transpired en- 
tailing a repudiation of the great essential? Had 
Christians in Galatia outgrown reliance and depen- 
dence on the power of God? Had Higher Wisdom 
ordained and enthroned a substitute? Or in writing 
mightily and movingly had an Apostle “just for- 
gotten”? 

Such suppositions fell to the ground, of course, 
of their own weight. They only underscored and 
sharpened the problem. Spiritual power is, was, 
and ever will be too basic, pressing and universal 
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a need to be “just forgotten.” Ever since the epoch- 
making day when our Lord Jesus Christ thrilled 
His tiny group of followers with the promise: “Ye 
shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit not many days 
hence,” and solemnly charging them, commanded: 
“Tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with 
power from on high,” power had been the pledged, 
infallible and triumphant recourse of Christian be- 
lievers. 

Supernatural manifestations had inaugurated this 
on the day of Pentecost. World-wide missionary 
exploits, and the incomparable inspirational writ- 
ings of the apostolic age, had added their demon- 
strations. Fallible men “out of weakness were made 
strong” (Hebrews 11:34). “Strengthened with all 
power according to the might of his glory unto all 
patience and longsuffering with joy,” they avowed 
and proved that they “could do all things through 
Christ who strengthened them” (Col. 1:11; Phil. 
4:13). There was the historic fact, witnessed be- 
fore the eyes of a perishing generation, and ever 
since acclaimed as birth-mark and herald of the 
Spirit’s golden age. 

The omission of power therefore from the apos- 
tolic list of Christian virtues was surprising. But 
then a thought came. Is there a chance, I found 
myself asking, that the missing grace is still here, 
only clad in different garb and form? May it not 
have voluntarily assumed a humbler, less spectac- 
ular, yet actually more serviceable and influential 
way of appearing? 

Two centuries ago a British scientist, Sir Isaac 
Newton, proved the composite nature of light by 
the use of a prism, when he succeeded in splitting 
a ray of white light up into its component colors. 
If a complication of this sort is found in the very 
nature of light, why may not something analogous 
be true of spiritual power? And why may not 
Paul’s shining list of the “fruits of the Spirit” 
prove, when deeply and fully understood, to be 
simply power’s component rays? 

The thought was arresting, and the solution it 
offered as pregnant with promise as it was simple 
and timely. For the average Christian today is con- 
fessedly vague on power. He is dubious as to its 
reality, uncertain as to its distinguishing marks, 
ignorant as to where to expect and receive it, and 
dangerously prone to crave and even pray for child- 
ish and selfish manifestations of it. But he is 
equally wanting at a second point, if possible still 
more vital, namely in that holiness and righteous- 
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ness of life which the Spirit of God came to impart, 
which faith appropriates, and “without which no 
man shall see the Lord” (Hebrews 12:14). 

The moral structure of life seems gone today. 
There is no longer any sharply defined “right or 
wrong”; any inviolable law, human or divine; any 
final accountability. Never in Christian history was 
antinomianism so self-confessed, blatant or menac- 
ing. Yet in a time as perilous and ominous as our 
own, a sober and convinced identification of spirit- 
ual power with the majestic and sovereign virtues 
of the Christian life would involve nothing short of 
a return to clear thinking and simple, Biblical, 
godly living. It would point Christians to goals 
commanded from above, thrilling to aim at, and at 
the same time safe for an All-wise and Omnipotent 
Creator and Father to underwrite and acknowledge 
with lavish gifts of the Spirit’s power. Demolish- 
ing forever the unreal barrier theological contro- 
versy has reared between spirituality and morals, 
it would drive the rigorous legalist back to a deeper 
and Spirit-bestowed conformity (Romans 8:3), and 
point the trusty champion of an infallible ortho- 
doxy forward to the rock-based, everlasting truth 
of the Scriptures that “he that doeth righteousness,” 
and he alone, “is righteous” (I John 3:7). In 
short, spiritual blessings of untold weight and worth 
might be found within the reach of faith if once it 
should appear that the “fruits of the Spirit” and 
the power of the Spirit are in essence and meaning 
one. 

But let us return to our question. Are love, joy, 
peace and the other virtues listed by the Apostle 
actual forms of power? Were they such on the day 
the Church was born, and have they stayed such 
through the centuries that have followed? And if so, 
do these “rays” or virtues indicate the forms which 
we may expect the Spirit of God to employ when, 
kneeling before the Lord and Master of us all, we 
plead for our personal share of Pentecost in the 
life-task of witnessing, to which we are committed 
as Christians? 

That history answers each one of the questions 
just recorded with an indisputable “yes” appears, 
first of all, in the total transformation wrought in 
the life and testimony of the apostles when the 
Spirit descended; next, in the establishment of a 
Christian church in the very city where their Mas- 
ter had been rejected and crucified; and finally in 
the fact that the forms which divine power from 
Pentecost on employed were determined by those 
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familiar virtues, those “fruits of the Spirit,” as by 
nothing else. It was exactly in and through those 
heavenly traits and powers that God’s might burst 
into sight on that epochal day. The “rays,” the 
“fruits,”—yes, they were the power. 

But are there not notions of power, I ask, lurk- 
ing even in minds concerned with Christian things, 
which are in their source and nature pagan rather 
than Christian? Without divine root or beauty? 
Forms of force, really, exerted by one spirit on 
another ? 

For is power, when deeply understood, imper- 
sonal in its nature, or is it personal? Can it be 
detached from its source—peeled off, so to speak, 
shaped for use, and then discharged in the direc- 
tion of the person I crave to influence? Or, since 
God is always where he acts, are not the “rays” 
or “fruits” of the Spirit simply and literally the 
Spirit in operation. Are they not God Himself 
drawing near, shedding heavenly light on His pur- 
pose and power to transform and on the universal 
sweep of His working? 

There were also tongues of flame on that Pente- 
costal day, as well as mighty gusts of wind, mir- 
acles of healing and an earthquake. Yet just as 
God drew nigh unto Elijah the prophet not in the 
great and strong wind, nor in the fire, nor in the 
earthquake, but in a “voice of gentle stillness” 
(I Kings 19:12), so when He drew near to the 
hundred and twenty praying and waiting disciples 
on the day of Pentecost, it was in gifts and graces 
to be coveted and rejoiced in forever; in virtues 
identical with His own nature; in traits reflecting 
His “glory”; in excellencies proving him “full of 
grace and truth” (John 1:14). 

This was the power that wrought first in the 
lives of the apostles and then in the multitudes 
they evangelized. It did not descend as power; it 
descended as love, joy, peace and the other vir- 
tues enumerated by Paul as the blessings of Pen- 
tecost. Read with care the opening chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles and see God’s Spirit serenely 
yet mightily at work knitting diverse interests and 
temperaments together into one; blotting out envy 
and selfish ambition; surmounting the powerful 
human instincts of acquisition and _ possession; 
quenching anger and resentment and implanting 
in their stead Christ’s own tenderness toward fel- 
low-countrymen who, awakened all too late to the 
hideous guilt of having crucified the Prince of 
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“Brethren what shall 
See men once cowards stand fearless 
before government, accepting scourging and im- 
prisonment with hymns of joy and praise till rulers 
wonder and jailers ask, “What must I do to be 
saved?” (Acts chs. 2-4; ch. 16:30, 31). 

Is this not power? Or might one not better ask, 
is there any real power but this? For here is 
power laid bare in its heavenly source, and at the 
same time achieving to the full the purpose for 
which it is given. Incarnate in traits and emo- 
tions essentially human, it lifts these aloft and 
gives them an intensity and continuity possible 
only through the indwelling of a Higher Factor 
which is no other than the blessed Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself. “I live,” the Apostle says, “yet 
not I, but Christ” (Gal. 2:20); and a greater and 
nobler far than Paul announces: “I am the Vine: 
ye are the branches . . . He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, that man bringeth forth much fruit” 


(John 15). 


With what a fascinating and uplifting paradox 
the Christian religion thus presents us! The life 
of the Christian is human, yet it is also super- 
human. Normal to human nature at its best, it is 
both in origin and result supernatural and divine. 
Climax and crown of all mysteries, the Spirit of 
God condescends to take the direction and shape 
of our human faculties so faultlessly and faithfully 
that we can easily be misled into thinking our ex- 
perience as Christians simply and solely human, 
thus falling headlong into the error of Bertrand 
Russell and the humanists. Rather, it is just be- 
cause the “rays” or “fruits” of the Spirit are in 
very truth God Himself drawing nigh that when 
once visible in a human life they serve as a reve- 
lation, subduing those impressed with the truth 
and beauty of what they see. So the “fruits” first 
create, then themselves become, witnesses. 


The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 


life, are pitifully crying, 
we do?” 
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has not set out to extinguish human nature in His 
children and substitute something different in its 
place. Ever since the Incarnation of the Only- 
Begotten, our humanity has been doubly akin to 
God and its qualities and virtues faithful manifes- 
tations of Himself. That divine power should clothe 
itself in human virtue serves our Father in heaven 
not only for faithful self-revelation but as the 
luminous path along which He is best pleased to 
spread the knowledge of Himself. We, trans- 
formed into His image, become “epistles known 
and read of all men.” How groundless, then, is 
the fear that if once I am wholly submitted to 
the control and will of our Lord Jesus Christ, I 
run the risk of being robbed of my individuality 
and reduced to something abnormal, drab and 
strange. Instead, as a Christian 1 come for the 
first time into possession of my personality and 
powers. 

Love, joy, peace and the rest of the blessed list, 
then, are power; and, if we will receive it, they are 
the only real and enduring power there is. Love— 
what will not yield to love, if only it be heaven-lit 
and genuine? We have not in mind at present the 
blithe, sentimental, ephemeral, chiefly emotional 
ecstasy which, according to charming light opera, 
“makes the world go round”: that fascinating thing 
which, not amended by reason or subdued by vir- 
tue, is better known as weakness than power. We 
mean the love of the New Testament, on whose 
foundation the two Great Commandments rise and 
stand secure. It announces the perfect fulfilment of 
God’s law. More will than emotion and the very 
soul of worship, it filled the heart of Jesus Christ 
to overflowing and transfigured the lives of his 
apostles. It is the love that aspires, sacrifices, and 
when summoned lays life gloriously down. Per- 
vading the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, it is 
to Mansoul what sunshine and rain are to the earth 
with its fruits and flowers. Yet how shall I write of 
love who at times know with a pang that I have at 
best a loveless heart; not the “heart of flesh” the 
Scriptures promised but a heart of stone. 

To speak of love at all and its power I must re- 
call my father’s life, and the self-imparting, self- 
denying walk of the man from whose lips through 
all the years of my childhood I heard only uplift- 
ing, comforting and encouraging words. His secret 
I could not yet fathom as a boy—that it was Christ 
in my father, manifested through the man He had 
created, redeemed, perfected and made His own; 
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but I see it with wonder and thanksgiving now. | 
must see again, too, the face of my mother, who, 
invalided by mountainous household cares, at cost 
nursed me back to health from the gates of death, 
bore with my follies, and ceased not to pray for me 
as her child long after I had married and left the 
parental roof—prayed till her lamp of prayer went 
out on earth to be re-lit in heaven. 

Yes, God’s power lay hid behind my parent’s 
love for me, for theirs was the purest, deepest 
rooted, most saving influence I ever knew. God 
kept them loving me when I neither deserved their 
love nor regarded its heavenly quality; and I know 
well that if by loving I can release in this homesick 
and helpless world a love like theirs, I shall win 
men, change men and link their lives with the 
source of love on high. 

Yet what were my father’s and my mother’s love 
for me but faint, flickering will-o-the-wisps beside 
that full-orbed, holy love of God; that Fountain of 
fatherhood; that bottomless mystery of grace, 
deeper than an ocean, wider than the boundless 
sky, that “so loved” that it “gave.” I faintly dis- 
cern and begin to respond to its way and will when, 
reading John 3:16 on my knees, and putting my 
own name in place of “the world” and “whoso- 


I find myself resting on God’s bosom as 
His accepted child and entering through the portal 


ever,” 
of faith into the “life of the ages.” 

Love is power. It is God’s power. And if so, 
is joy power, too, and the power of God? It should 
be, if we are to win men, for faith becomes con- 
tagious only as it becomes joyful. So the Scriptures 
promise, and the centuries relay it faithfully down 
to us: “The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

And if these are power and power from God, is 
the case otherwise with longsuffering, meekness, 
gentleness and self-control? Who would dispute it 
that has ever seen Calvary with the eyes of his 
soul? Three crosses once stood on that grassy hill- 
top, with Jesus dying in the center while His 
enemies reviled Him and the careless crowds surged 
by. “Let him come down from the cross,” they 
shouted, “and we will believe on him!” Yet He 
whose whisper would have brought legions of an- 
gels to His help from the skies maintained His 
saving silence. His enemies at last were right: “He 
saved others; himself he could not save.” As my 
father used to say: “He had power over His power.” 

But enough. How does all this conclude? How 

(Continued on page 30, column 1) 
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aii FACE IT. There are more women than men 
in the hard, rough battle stations on the foreign 
mission field today. 

Many apologists defend the men for staying at 
home. Some say, “They are needed here to man the 
churches; women can’t take their place.” Others 
excuse, “We need men with the positive call,” or 
“Mission fields are the logical place for women be- 
cause they don’t have a ministry at home.” 

Unfortunately for the male peace of mind, these 
are all misleading half-truths. God’s call is still, 
“Where are the men?” Concerning Isaiah 6:8 
(“Whom shall I send and who will go for us?’’) 
Oswald Chambers observes, “God did not address 
this call to Isaiah. Isaiah overheard God asking, 
‘Who will go for us?’ The call of God is not for 
the special few; it is for everyone. Whether or not 
I hear depends upon the state of my ears, and what 
I hear depends upon my disposition . . . It is not 
a question of God singling out a man and saying, 
‘Now you go!’ God did not lay a strong compul- 
sion on Isaiah, but Isaiah was in the presence of 
God and he overheard the call and realized that 
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there was nothing else for him to do, but to say, 
in conscious freedom, ‘Here am I, Lord: send me!’ 
Do you realize that the reason you have not heard 
the call of God is not that God is dumb, but that 
you are deaf?” 

The call is the same today. At a China Inland 
Mission conference in Singapore, Overseas Director 
Arnold J. Lea stated: “A great deal of stress must 
now be placed on the need for men, men who can 
seek out the inaccessible tribal people, pioneer the 
waterways, medical men who can establish hospitals 
and clinics, brave rigors of the cold North, and 
enter the villages during this emergency. With real 
thankfulness, we recognize the many daring women 
missionaries who have assayed to take up these 
tasks to the limit of their strength and ability, but 
there is now, primarily, a call for able-bodied men.” 

One prominent American minister was praying 
through a list of missionaries in Africa. As he 
mentioned their names he realized that he was pray- 
ing for some married couples and sixteen single 
women. God spoke to his heart and showed him the 
irony of his praying for those fragile women over 
there in the midst of heathen darkness. He is now 
in Africa. 

Mission leaders and directors are concerned 
about this urgent manpower shortage. One director 
said, “I believe the chief reason why more men do 
not come to the field is because of their desire for 
security. In these uncertain days, they are obsessed 
with the idea of having a nice cozy nest with their 
family and friends, a good ministry and security.” 

“I believe the reason why more men of God do 
not come to the mission fields,” said another leader, 
“is because of their fear of the future. For instance, 
when they consider India, Thailand, Malaya, New 
Guinea, Borneo or Indo China—trouble spots where 
the oriental world revolution is fomenting — they 
can’t see ahead more than two or three years. The 
fear comes that theyll have to move to another 
field, and the insecurity of it all ends up in their 
deciding that it’s not worth it after all. They prefer 
to make a good name for themselves where they 
are.” 

Another missionary explains, “Actually men usu- 
ally have more ties, more responsibility to their 
family and parents. On the other hand, a single 
woman’s roots are not so deep, and they are some- 
times more obedient to Christ. Could that be one 
reason why single women are in overabundance on 
mission fields?” 
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But why are men needed on the foreign mission 
field? To secure an answer, I questioned various 
women missionaries. Here are some typical com- 
ments from the front line. They are the words of 
veteran women missionaries, who speak with a 
background of years on the front lines of mission- 
ary work. These women replied as follows: 

(1) “Jesus chose twelve male disciples. He 
might have chosen the thirteenth one a woman, 
but today we’ve reversed it.” 

(2) ‘Men all over the world are accorded more 
respect than women; therefore they get a better 
response.” 

(3) “This isn’t to discredit the heroic efforts 
of great women missionaries (bless their hearts), 
but they just can’t do a man’s job, nor take his 
place.” 

(4) “When I campaigned for experienced men 
while on my furlough, I found hundreds of girls, 
lots of Bible school students, but not one mature 
male evangelist. God help us.” 

(5) “Three c’s keep most men from the mission 
field: conveniences, comforts or companions.” 

(6) “Jesus’ first twelve disciples were men, the 
first seventy sent out two by two were men.” 

(7) “God made Adam first. Man has priority, 
but today he’s trying to give his priority to the 
mission field to us women.” 

(8) “Why, from the plain physical angle, men 
are needed. How would I look setting up a power 
plant, rigging up that mobile unit, etc. Men have 
God-given endurance for heavy work.” 

(9) “A woman couldn’t take the place of a man 
of God such as Billy Graham any more than she 
can take the place of a man of God on a mission 
field.” 

(10) “Heaven is going to be filled with women. 
Naturally, we women attract a few men, but it’s 
Christian men who have always been used of God 
to win other men for Christ.” 


Rationalize however you may, make various 
kinds of excuses, but it still adds up to “Here am 
I, Lord; send my sister.” 

The divine order is, “I sought for a man to fill 


in the gap.” God wills it! 

The question still 
men?” 

What’s the answer? Simply for more Spirit-filled 
men of God to overhear God’s “Whom shall I 
send?” and answer, “Here am I, Lord, send me!” 

END 


remains, “Where are the 
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EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIANITY 

(Continued from page 22) 
been a means of propagating a culture representa- 
tive of Western civilization, rather than the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, brings us to a point where we must 
seriously doubt whether or not any cooperative 
scheme with governments has a place. 
PRINCIPLES IN SETTING UP SCHOOLS 

In conclusion, it is essential to remind ourselves 
of a few basic principles: 

(1) Location of schools. As far as possible a 
school must be located within the home area of the 
people which it is intended to serve. Detribaliza- 
tion should be avoided whenever possible, even if 
it means that schools are more numerous and 
smaller in size. 

(2) School buildings and equipment. Buildings 
and equipment for schools as well as churches must 
not necessarily be constructed on an American or 
European pattern, but must be built to fit the 
customs and needs of the nationals. This has been 
one mistake in post-war Japan. Building construc- 
tion must use local materials as far as possible, and 
should be of a type that the indigenous church, 
without difficulty can maintain and duplicate. 

(3) Administration of schools. Schools should 
be in the hands of nationals. Where full adminis- 
trative responsibility is not possible at first, nomi- 
nal heads should be in charge, with guidance and 
assistance—but not domination—from the foreign 
missionary. All missionary educational activity 
should have as its objective for nationals them- 
selves to take over teaching positions as soon as 
trained personnel is available. This is necessary if 
Christianity is to be indigenous. 

MISTAKES ARE BETTER 

It is better for national leaders to make mistakes 
in administration and policy than for foreign 
leaders to be faultless. Even in backward areas it 
is best to give responsibility beyond evident ability. 
This involves giving increased authority to those 
who show capability and dependability, at the same 
time making provision for in-service and advanced 
training. Many missionaries and mission organiza- 
tions have come to realize that, in spite of a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward indigenous principles and 
national leadership, they have often retained direc- 
tion of the work through financial assistance and 
personal domination. Missionaries may realize too 
late that they have been guilty in their actions 
(both conscious and unconscious) of pride, dom- 
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ination and cultural imperialism. The recent ex- 
perience of China missions is a warning signal. 

(4) Financial support. No money from abroad 
should be used in any mission education project 
except for allowances for missionary teachers and 
supervisors, and in some cases ‘the initial cost of 
buildings and equipment. The support of all educa- 
tional work must be indigenous. National churches 
and Christian parents should support their own 
students, and students should have opportunity to 
earn part or all of their school expenses. Fees, 
however nominal, should be a basic part of any 
school’s policy. This will require much teaching 
and instruction on the part of missionaries and 
mission leaders. One cannot condemn a national 
church for not living up to its responsibility before 
God if it has not been instructed in this responsi- 
bility nor an example set before it by the mission- 
ary. We must realize afresh that God is more con- 
cerned with quality than He is with quantity. 
FINANCES SHOULD BE INDIGENOUS 

The financial support of schools (salaries of 
national teachers, building maintenance, school sup- 
plies, food and dormitory accommodations where 
required) must come from local sources. This sup- 
port may come directly from students, from parents, 
from station clinic cooperation and local work 
projects for students. This is a difficult problem, 
especially in view of present practices, and will re- 
quire much study and planning. Mission thinking 
and activity in education must be coordinated. Mis- 
sion teachers need instruction and guidance, es- 
pecially as they first come into the work. The 
objective should always be to build the Church of 
Jesus Christ, not some mission organization, church 
denomination or educational institution. 

(5) Program of studies. Education divorced 
from Christianity is not a moral regenerator. There 
are those who will claim that education can destroy 
faith in ancestral beliefs; but if it has nothing 
better to offer as a substitute it has failed in its 
purpose. Any education offered by a mission pro- 
gram must be basically Christ-centered and God- 
honoring. Regardless of the type of education, it 
must seek always to glorify God. Whether the sub- 
ject is language or agriculture, the teacher must 
make the student realize that the very center of all 
wisdom and learning is God Himself and that His 
inspired Word is the Key to the revelation of Him- 
self. “The entrance of thy words giveth light, it 
giveth understanding to the simple.” END 
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WHAT IS SPIRITUAL POWER 

(Continued from page 26) 
does it bear on the life-task of witnessing to which 
you and I are committed as Christians? Will it 
send us out on the campus to be soul-winners? 
How are we to begin? Where are we to take hold? 

Seeing love, joy,. peace and the other gifts as 
God’s power in manifestation, are we to concen- 
trate on these and absorb ourselves in their cultiva- 
tion? That the apostles of Christ certainly did not 
do. It would have been to them introspective and 
self-centered. It would have “put the cart before 
the horse.” Their aim was Christ, to know Him 
and be found in Him; and it was Christ they pro- 
ceeded to cultivate through the only door left them 
since His Ascension, the door of prayer. 

Cultivating the “fruits” is fruitless. It can even 
be idolatrous. There are people living in the world 
today who worship peace as though it were a god. 
Books are afloat, “best sellers” even, which, in- 
spired by this mistaken point of view, are certain 
to land their readers in disillusionment. Pursuing 
peace never yet overtook her vanishing form. Ex- 
cept as by-products of something higher and holier 
the gifts and graces of the Spirit simply do not 
exist. 

And is not this why the apostle Paul in his 
Epistle to the Galatians speaks not of “fruits,” 
as I with apparent inaccuracy have done from the 
beginning, but only of “fruit”; as though warning 
against a separate absorption in individual gifts 
and graces that can turn the eyes from the face of 
the Master whose glory they are and from the Holy 
Spirit whose office it is to impart them? 

But has not the Holy Spirit already come, and 
does not this make obsolete any imitation on our 
part of the apostles? Yes, the Spirit has come, and 
as Jesus promised His disciples, He is here to “abide 
with us forever.” But is He recognized by Chris- 
tians? Is He understood, worshiped, acknowledged 
as Christ’s Alter Ego, the supreme and final gift of 
the Father? 

Even after Pentecost there were Christians living 
in Palestine who were totally ignorant concerning 
this Third Person of the Godhead. Having never 
submitted their lives to His inspiration and con- 
trol, they had no supernatural experience to share 
with others and no Savior to whom to bear witness 
(Acts 19:1-7). This instruction as to the divine 
gift and encouragement to receive Him is sorely 
needed today. Life is nerveless and aimless without 
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the Spirit. He alone reveals Christ as present and 
mighty, and so adorns life with gifts and graces 
that witnessing to others becomes instinctive and 
sharing the things of God with others a luxury and 
social joy. 

Dedicated to Christ, then, and in loving union 
with Him, we are to win men, using all the devices 
of love. We are to weave webs of kindness about 
men from which they can never escape. We are to 
pray down epidemics of holy concern, boldness, 
self-sacrifice and faith. We are to plot to save as 
wicked men plot to destroy. Do not cultivate love, 
but love. Do not strain after joy, but reflect the 
joy of the angels over one sinner that repenteth. 
Do not pursue or worship peace, but exude peace 
as men fulfilling their destiny, as repositories of 
the Holy Spirit of God. END 


IDEAS STILL NEED LEGS 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


in modern business, who is moving among the hundreds of 
thousands who are bathing at the Ganges. 
Your ideas still need legs. Send them in soon. 
* * * 


ANOTHER EDITOR, Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse (Eternity) has 
written the following for his periodical. Surely it represents 
the unformulated yearning of every writer, preacher and 
editor to do a better job with the Greatest Story. Dr. 
Barnhouse writes: 

“Some time ago I was riding with a friend and the conver- 
sation turned to music. I said that I thought Brahms’ First 
Symphony was perhaps the greatest piece of music ever 
written; that the last movement especially was the quin- 
tessence of poignant sound. 

““How does it go?’ my friend asked. 

“I began to whistle the theme melody and suddenly I 
realized the utter impossibility of conveying any sense of the 
symphony through whistling. If I were attempting to do this 
for someone who had never heard it, it would be absurd. He 
would have to have heard the symphony and then, perhaps, 
my whistling would recall some of its wonders. If he had 
heard it once or twice, my whistling might stir up vague 
memories and satisfy his curiosity for the moment. The one 
who really knows it, of course, does not need to be re- 
minded of it. 

“I often whistle Brahms to myself, but while my lips 
pucker out their wispish little melody my mind is filling in 
the tumultuous cascade of the strings, the crying of the flute, 
the brooding French horn motif and the underlying beat of 
the kettle drums. I would have to be a whole symphony 
orchestra to give Brahms to a beginner. 

“Now you can understand the feelings of a minister of 
the gospel when he seeks to present the truths that are in 
Christ Jesus. When I have preached my best sermon I feel 
that I have whistled—and badly whistled—a melody that is 
so beautiful that it is joyful even when someone whistles it 
unharmoniously (Phil. 1:18).” 

The u1s Editor 
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BY CHARLES H. TROUTMAN 


le STUDENTS concerned were not aware that 
they had solved anything. But one of the most difh- 
cult problems of a Christian group of university 
age did not exist with them. Even when it was 
pointed out, they felt that much was being made 
of little. They could not see that there was any- 
thing out of the ordinary in their situation. 

Yet the usual tensions created between men and 
women of this age were absent. None of the girls 
felt that she was neglected socially, nor did the 
fellows complain that the girls of the group were 
uninteresting to date. No one was resented for try- 
ing to possess the attention of one girl. Nor did 
the girls hold indefinite post-mortems over every 
conversation with a fellow. More utopian still, 
there was a complete absence of that painful period 
of wondering whether the other was really inter- 
ested. There was none of that indecision that saps 
vitality, confuses fellowship, destroys initiative and 
results in inactivity in every sphere. 

This seemed incredible. Evidently here was a 
group of celibates. But quite accidentally, two 
couples were discovered to be engaged (to be an- 
nounced after graduation) and several others were 
in the “almost” stage. They did date, and almost 
all of the members were “interested” in someone. 
Yet how this came about was a mystery. 
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Courtshio 


Perhaps it was a passing phase of a particular 
executive committee of an Inter-Varsity chapter. 
But investigation which was fruitless in uncover- 
ing what made this situation tick, did find out that 
this attitude had persisted for some years. And an 
unusually high number of marriages had resulted 
from courtships begun during university days. But 
of the complications, confusions and debilitations 
usually leading to this happy state, not a trace 
could be found. Only after weeks of friendship 
and many chance remarks did the ethical principle 
come to light. 

Somewhere in the past these students had got 
hold of two principles: 

One stated in Ecclesiastes 4:1-8 that there is a 
proper time for everything one needs to do. 

The other indicated in I Corinthians 7:29-31 that 
there are circumstances where it is necessary to re- 
frain even from things that are right in themselves. 

They applied these instructions, as well they 
might from the context, to the particular charac- 
teristics of their life as students in relation to God’s 
immediate and future purpose in placing them in 
a university. 

This meant that they were determined that their 
relations with the opposite sex, both present and 
potential, were not to be developed in the context 
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of study and the Christian group. Having only a 
limited time to do their academic work and all 
that goes with a university education, they recog- 
nized that God had put them where they were to 
represent Him and to recruit for Him. They felt 
that the natural phases of friendship-courtship- 
marriage (especially the first two) were necessarily 
excluded from these areas. 

They were adamant that they would introduce 
nothing of this nature into the fellowship of the 
Christian group. This, of course, was a mutual re- 
solve of both men and women alike. They refused 
to think of each other as potential mates or to coun- 
tenance anything in the group that might foster 
such friendships. This was so much a matter of 
course that it demonstrated how deep-seated was 
this attitude. The absence of any sign of mating 
was striking enough, but more striking still was 
this: the deliberate self-discipline involved un- 
doubtedly produced a creative fellowship for God. 

Each person, whether fellow or girl, was free to 
enter in and to contribute to the work of the group 
with a freedom and lack of restraint that is not 
often seen. It was a practical demonstration of put- 
ting the Kingdom of God first (and this included 
academic work). God was honored, the witness 


was clear, and there was blessing in many ways. 

Actually, in placing God’s activities first, friend- 
ships developed which were more numerous and 
far deeper than could possibly have been made 
through innumerable dates. And the basis of friend- 


ship was sounder and more satisfying. It meant 
that a date became something that had to be 
planned carefully in advance, not something which 
accidentally followed from a casual conversation. 
And the end-result of such planning was seen in 
the Christian homes which continuously placed the 
Lord first in their family and community life. 

It was also discovered that this same principle 


VENTILATION HASN'T HELPED 


applied to church activities as well. They did not 
consider the church a happy hunting ground for 
dates. It is no wonder that there is life in these 
places—life that counts for God. 

There is a time and a place for courtship, but 
there will be times when it must be set aside for 
the sake of the work at hand. We can trust Him 
to make ample time available for us to take those 
initial steps in finding His chosen partner for us 
without complicating or disrupting His work. If 
we cannot trust Him here, we ought to consider 
seriously whether we can trust Him in the far 
greater crisis of death. END 


(Reprinted by permission from the Australian 
Inter-Varsity.) 


PUEBLO ENCOUNTER 
(Continued from page 21) 

the situation. It is then that he recalls the Word 
of God: “If indeed our gospel is veiled, the veil 
is on the hearts of those who are perishing, in 
whom the god of this world has blinded their un- 
believing minds so as to shut out the radiance of 
the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image 
of God.” 

But the darkness is lifting, for God, “who is not 
willing that any should perish,” is working through 
the faithful ministry of these Christian mission- 
aries. Convinced that “He is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by Him,” they 
concentrate on teaching the Word of God. For it 
is the Word which breaks the bands of superstition 
and fear which bind the Indian to his heathen gods 
and gives the converted Indian strength to forsake 
his old gods and live a truly Christian life. In- 
stantaneous, mass conversions are unheard of in 
this ministry; but one at a time, as the Holy Spirit 
speaks to individual hearts, definite decisions for 
Christ are made. END 


They'll tell you sex has become a mess because it was hushed up. But for the last 
twenty years it has not been hushed up. It has been chattered about all day long. Yet 
it is still in a mess. If hushing up had been the cause of the trouble, ventilation would 
have set it right. I think the human race originally hushed it up because it had become 


such a mess. . 


. If anyone says that sex, in itself, is bad, Christianity contradicts him 


at once. But, of course, when people say, “Sex is nothing to be ashamed of,” they may 
mean “the state into which the sexual instinct has now got is nothing to be ashamed of.” 

If they mean that, I think they are wrong. I think it is everything to be ashamed of. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of in enjoying your food; there would be everything 
to be ashamed of if half the world made food the main interest of their lives and spent 
their time looking at pictures of food and dribbling and smacking their lips. 


—c. s. Lewis in Christian Behaviour 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 4 

I CORINTHIANS 2:1-16 (1) Paul practiced what he preached. What was his 
message? What is my message? If I were to ask my non-Christian friends 
what they thought the gospel was as a result of their contact with me what 
would they say? (2) Define true wisdom. (3) Why does the natural man 
not receive the gifts of the Spirit of God? Do I love those people and 


understand them or do I despise them? What was Jesus’ attitude? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5 

I CORINTHIANS 3:1-15 (1) What characterizes a carnal man? Am I carnal? 
(2) The “work” is God’s (v. 7). Do I think in 
Will the building I am con- 


What is the antidote? 
terms of “my” work, “my” converts, etc.? 
structing each day with my life stand the test of God’s inspection? How 
can I be sure it will? (3) Think through the meaning of the metaphors 
Paul uses in v. 9. (4) Paul speaks of the commission God has given him 
(v. 10). Do I have the sure sense of God’s commission to me in my present 
circumstances? Have I ever come to Him simply to tell Him I am willing 


to do His bidding and to ask for His commissioning? 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 6 

I CORINTHIANS 3:16-4:7 (1) V. 16, Paul speaks of the Corinthians col- 
lectively as God’s Temple. It is a solemn thing to destroy it. How might 
(2) Why is 


it wrong to “boast of men”? Am I constantly speaking about Inter-Varsity, 


destruction take place? Cp. our Lord’s teaching, Matt. 18:6. 


my church, or a particular individual as the source of help received rather 
than of the Lord Jesus Christ? (3) Am I a trustworthy steward of the 
Lord (4:2) in terms of time, money, body, ability? Who will be the final 
judge as to this? How should this affect my attitude toward others; myself? 
Why is pride in any natural ability or possession that I have terribly wrong? 


Do I have such pride? 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 7 

I CORINTHIANS 4:8-21 (1) Paul’s tone becomes ironic as he refers to their 
attitude of boasting as Christians because it is so out of keeping with real 
spiritual depth. He compares them to the apostles, including himself. With 
whom do I compare, the apostles or the Corinthians? (2) What was Paul’s 
attitude toward the Corinthians (v. 14)? Is this my attitude toward friends 
who have drifted away from the Lord? (3) Can I urge people like Paul 
did “to be imitators of me” (v. 16)? (4) Is there power in my life or only 


talk as an evidence of God’s work in my life? 
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Lord? (2) Paul refers to, but does not endorse a practice that occurred 
among them (v. 29). It soon died out and was practiced only by heretical 


sects. (3) What practical implication for my daily life does the resurrec- 


tion have? Is my life being lived in the reality of the resurrection? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 25 

I CORINTHIANS 15:35-58 (1) What analogies does Paul use to illustrate the 
resurrection? What do they teach us? 
first man Adam and the last Adam (Christ)? (3) Mystery (v. 51) means 
previously hidden rather than puzzle. What does Paul reveal? What is the 
result? What is the victory of v. 57? Have I thanked God for it? (4) To 
what does the “therefore” refer in vy. 58? (5) What should be characteristic 


(2) How does Paul contrast the 


of my life as a Christian? How do I measure up? What is the source of 


my encouragement? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26 

I CORINTHIANS 16:1-24 (1) Meditate on the spirit of fellowship among the 
churches evident from vv. 1-4. (2) What clear principles of giving to the 
Lord’s work did Paul enunciate? Is my giving proportionate to my income? 
Did He sacrifice for me? (3) 
(4) To what does Paul 


refer again in v. 14? How is this the solution to their practical problems 


Have I ever sacrificed for the Lord’s work? 
Am I obeying the injunction given in vv. 13, 14? 
and ours? (5) What insights into Paul’s character do we get from this 


chapter, and from the rest of the book? 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 27 

PSALM 11 (1) Notice how David’s simple but triumphant affirmation of 
faith (v. la) and his conclusion (v. 7) affect his attitude towards fleeing 
from his enemies. (2) Where is my confidence in time of difficulty? “If 
the foundations be destroyed” in such a way that my economic and social 
security were involved, what would I do (v. 3)? Cp. v. 2 with I Peter 5:8. 
(3) What is significant about the Lord’s position and action in v. 4. (4) 
Contrast the patient trying of the righteous which is done in love (vv. 5, 7) 
and His violent dealing with the wicked (vv. 5, 6). May I be so convinced 


> 


that the “righteous Lord loveth righteousness” that my heart will not con- 
demn me and I can say publicly with God-given confidence “I trust the 


Lord” (I John 3:21). 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 28 
PSALM 12 (1) Contrast the pure words of the Lord (vv. 6, 7) and the vain 
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Lord? 


(2) Paul refers to, but does not endorse a practice that occurred 
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happiness as a concern (Cp. Luke 11:13). (3) “Not I, but the Lord”; 
“I say, not the Lord” (vv. 10, 12). Here Paul is referring to specific state- 
ments of our Lord while on earth; not to human authority as contrasted to 
that which is divine. (4) What basic principles are laid down in vv. 12-16; 


17-24? Do they apply to my present circumstances in any way? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 12 
I CORINTHIANS 7:25-40 (1) V. 25 see (3) yesterday. 
from v. 26 that Paul is referring to a specific local condition. Does Paul 


(2) It would seem 


feel marriage is wrong, as some have said (v. 28)? Cp. I Tim. 5:14. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 13 
I CORINTHIANS 8:1-13 (1) Why is knowledge insufficient as a guide for life? 
(2) The Corinthiatis had asked Paul 


whether it was right for them as Christians to eat meat offered to idols. 


What else is necessary? Cp. ch. 13. 


What was Paul’s answer? How is the principle Paul enunciates applicable 


today? (4) Have I recognized the liberty I have in Christ? Have I sub- 
mitted this to the test of v. 9? Remember this applies to what is right in 
itself; there is never any need for guidance about something inherently 


wrong. Cp. ch. 5. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 14 

I CORINTHIANS 9:1-14 (1) Apparently some had attacked Paul’s authority 
(2) Why had 


Paul voluntarily not used his rights as an apostle? Am I willing to refrain 


as an apostle. What facts does Paul marshal in his defense? 


from anything that might be a hindrance to the gospel, even though I have 
(3) Why is it wrong to act selfishly even in those 
Cp. I Cor. 6:19, 20. 


a perfect right to it? 


areas where I have legitimate “rights”? 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 15 


I CORINTHIANS 9:15-27 (1) What was Paul’s motivation in preaching the 


gospel? What is mine? How can my motivation be changed from one of 


self will to commission by God? (2) How did Paul “win friends” for the 


gospel? Am I interested in what others like and think? Is there any non- 
Christian right now with whom I am establishing a specific friendship for 
the Lord? He who aims at nothing hits it! (3) How is the Christian life 
a race? How did Paul discipline himself? Why? What areas of my life 


still require discipline? Am I “running” for the prize? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 16 


1 CORINTHIANS 10:1-13 (1) What is the warning to us? (2) Is the O.T. 


4 


of spiritual as well as historical value to us (vv. 6, 11)? How? Is the 
O.T. a regular part of my Scripture reading? (3) How did the Israelites 
fail? Am I presently guilty of any of these things? Is there room for any 
complacency on my part (v. 12)? (4) List the facts enumerated in v. 13. 
Have I looked for “the way of escape” when tempted? Have I learned 
consciously to turn my thoughts to Jesus, who conquered the Tempter, for 


His strength, in the hour of temptation? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 17 

I CORINTHIANS 10:14-11:1 (1) What is taught about the Lord’s supper 
(vv. 16-22)? (2) What principle does the example of Israel teach (v. 18) ? 
(3) Paul makes a sharp distinction between eating in an idol temple and 
eating meat offered to idols. Why does he condemn the former and approve 
the latter with only the qualification of v. 28? How should this determine 
my attitude toward social situations with which I am faced today? (4) 
What final principles does Paul lay down as a guide (vv. 31-11:1)? Am 


I guided by them? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18 

I CORINTHIANS 11:2-16 (1) Paul is discussing here the relationship of men 
and women in public worship. (2) How does he show that in the marriage 
relationship God has given men the position of headship that has a bearing 
on church order? Cp. Eph. 
5:21-32; I Peter 3:7. (3) Why does he say that a woman should have her 


Does this mean that women are inferior? 


head covered? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19 

I CORINTHIANS 11:17-34 (1) In the early Church it was customary to cele- 
brate the Lord’s supper after a social meal. This led to the excesses de- 
scribed in vv. 17-22 and gradually led to the Lord’s supper being celebrated 
as a separate occasion. (2) What is the real meaning of the Lord’s supper? 
(3) Is the Lord’s Supper a casual thing? Why? (4) What should be my 
attitude when taking the Lord’s supper? (5) Have I judged myself so 


that I shall not be judged? 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 20 

I CORINTHIANS 12:1-31 (1) Who is the one who gives gifts to the Church? 
For what purpose are they given? Why is there no basis for jealousy among 
(2) Though gifts differ, are all called 


to be personal witnesses or only some? Cp. II Cor. 5:20. What does the 


Christians over individual gifts? 
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ideas Still Need Legs 


ne the editor’s letter last January? 

It was entitled “Put Legs on Your Ideas; and it really 
brought results. Replies began to come to the editor almost 
before the circulation department had finished mailing out 
the issue. 

Good replies, too, the kind the editor wanted when he 
wrote the letter. 

In case you don’t remember the letter (or didn’t subscribe 
at the time) it pointed out that not one article in that par- 
ticular issue had been written by a professional writer. It 
appealed for people who had ideas to put them down, not 
to worry about whether their style of writing was technically 
perfect or not (we'd gladly re-write if necessary) and to 
send them off to the His Editor. 

I remember the first note which came with an article: 
“Your letter gave me the push I needed...I’ve never sub- 
mitted an article to a magazine before?’ That article appeared 
several months later, and readers commented on its relevance 
and helpfulness. 

At least one article in this issue (“India’s Kumbh Mela”) 
resulted from that editor’s letter. 

Not that we object to material from professional writers. 
We get lots of it, we appreciate everyone who submits an 
article to HIS (fact of the matter is, we feel honored unless 
the article is dog-eared from prior rejections). 

But usually the telling articles, the articles that force 
men to action, to cease action, are not forged by a man who 
is giving his complete time to writing, but by a man—or 
woman—who is beating out answers to unbelief in the midst 
of his university teaching, who is hewing to an ethical line 


(Continued on page 30, column 2) 
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NEWS OF THE 


e In connection with the student work in Italy, 
some of the finest devotional and expository biblical 
books are being translated into Italian. One recent 
translation is Inter-Varsity’ss NEW BIBLE HAND- 
BOOK. 


e Mr. C. Stacey Woods’ trip to the Orient in the 
interests of student work overseas, which had originally 
been planned for the fall of 1954, has been postponed 
until late January, 1955. He now plans to combine this 
trip with one he would have had to make in the spring 
as a member of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Fellowship of Evangelical Students which meets 
once each year. 


¢ A total of approximately 240 student and 
graduate nurses attended Inter-Varsity’s camps and 


return postage guaranteed 


At the recent World Council Assembly 
at Evanston, the photograph above was 
taken. In it are all chairmen of the 
World Student Christian Federation 
from its inception to the present. Alf 
are also leaders in the wcec. Left to’ 
right are W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, World! 
Council General Secretary and former 
wscF Chairman, John R. Mott, founder, 
of wscr and first chairman, Col. Francis} 
P. Miller, R. C. Mackie, D. T. Niles, 
current chairman. (wscr is the officially 
related wcc student agency which par} 
allels IFES.) 


conferences last summer, and there is much evi) 
dence that on the part of many this has resulted in} 
an increased desire to determine God’s will for) 
their lives and an eagerness to be used of Him. 

@ At monthly supper discussions in the home of the 
E. N. Baldwins (Pittsburgh) 65 foreign students were) 
presented with the gospel of Christ last year. 4 

e Encouraging word has come that some 80) 
freshmen at Oxford and Cambridge accepted the} 
Lord Jesus as Savior at the opening Sunday) 
Services. 

© Pins and buttons with the IVCF shield are again | 
available from the Chicago office at $1.50 each. They © 


provide an excellent opening to witness about the LORD | 
and invitations to an Inter-Varsity activity on campus. 








